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JAMES HIBBERT, Alderman and Ex-Mayor of the 
Borough of Preston, in the County of Lancaster, England; 
and GEORGE TOULMIN, Councillor and Justice of the 
Peace oii the same Borough, and Proprietor of the Journal 
known as The Preston Guardian — the Editor and Publisher 
respectively of the accompanying "Notes on Free Public 
Libraries and Museums," — beg leave to present a copy to 




in the hope that the chief portion of the contents — being a 
brief account of the Rise, Progress, Present State, and Prospects 
of the Free Library and Museum System in Great Britain — 
may be found of some interest to th6se connected with similar 
Institutions in the United States of America, where Free 
Libraries are so numerous and so highly valued. 



Preston, May iqth, 1882. 
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TO 



THE HABRIS TEUSTEE8 



AND 



THE CORPORATION OP THE BOROUGH OF PRESTON 



THESE PAGES 



ARE RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED. 



PREFACE. 



The following ** NOTES " fonn, in part, the materials 
collected to assist in framing the ground-work of a Bepobt 
UPON THE Habbis Pree Publio Libbaby and Museum Pbo- 
JEOT, now about to be carried into execution by the Tbustees 
OP THE late Edmund Robebt Habbis, Esquire, in conjunction 

with THE COBPOBATION OF THE BOBOUGH OF PbESTON. ThoUgh 

they have already appeared, at intervals during the year 1879, 
among the columns of the Preston Guardian^ in illustration of 
the Eeport referred to, their publication at the present time 
in a connected form will be, it is conceived, not devoid of 
utility and interest wherever the Free Libraries Acts are in 
operation. 



Jammry 1st, 1881. 
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BOEOUGH OF PEESTON. 



TO THE FREE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 



OF A SCHEME FOR THE FOUNDATION OF A FREE PUBLIC 
LEBRART AND MUSEUM IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE 

HARRIS TRUSTEES. 



" 27ie Foundation of a Public Idbrarp hcu in aU ciges of the vxnid eomtUuied 
• daim on Ihe gratefvl rememJbrance of posterity, and added distinction to the place 
m ^ahdch it has been estabHshed,**—" A FREE PUBLIC LTBRABY FOB 
PBESTON- AYE, OB NOV'—H, C, BABTON, Preston, 1854. 



Tour Sub-Committee liave visited many of the chief Public Libraries, 
HuBeums, and Art-6allerieB in England ; have obtained information respecting 
tiie structure and arrangement of others ; and have made themselves acquainted, 
10 far as they could, with the principal features of the most noted Libraries and 
Kusemns abroad. 

Xspecially have they paid attention to the New Free Town Libraries and 
Musemns, established under the Parliamentary Acts of 1850, 1855, and 1866 ; 
aothig the various points of administration connected therewith. 

With this preparation, they proceeded to frame a Scheme by which — ^with 
tka necessary assent and aid of the Harris Trustees— a comprehensive perma- 
Mnt foundation for the encouragement of Learning, the cultivation of the Arts 
nd Sciences, and the free diffusion of a varied Literature, might be establiriied 
fertile advancement of all classes in Fteston, and its immediate neighbourhoocL 



And in doing thii, your Sub-Committee have not hesitated to fubmit a Pko- 
ject with a somewhat confident eye upon the future. They have kept in view 
the probabilities of Gifts and Bequests of valuable Books to the Town Library; 
of Pictures, Engravings, and Statuary to the Art-Galleries ; of examples of the 
finer productions of Industrial Art; as well as of specimens and objects in illus- 
tration of Natural History and Science. 

Accessions, by gift, to the newly formed Art-Galleries of Liverpool, Salford, 
Birmingham, and to other Provincial Museums, are not infrequent. When 
the origin and gradual accumulation, in large measure by mere donation, of so 
vast a collection as the British Museum ; and the additions to the National 
Galleries, by similar means, and within the present generation, of the Vernon, 
Sheepshanks, Turner, and Wynn-EUis pictures ; and the more recent bequests, 
to these and other Public Institutions, of Felix Slade, John Forster, William 
Smith, John Henderson, and others — come to be considered ; it does not seem 
unlikely that, of course in a far more limited d^^ree, these examples may be 
followed in any large town where safe custody and permanant maintenance of 
such gifts and bequests may be assured and the memory of the Donors thence- 
forth perpetuated. For a long experience shows that enlightened collectors of all 
kinds view the eventual dispersion of their treasures with great reluctance. To 
that feeling we perhaps owe the existence of the Shepherd Library. It probably 
has given to Liverpool, and during the [owner's life-time, part of the splendid 
collections of Joseph Mayer. 

When therefore the hopes of the future were duly estimated, it became 
obvious to your Sub-Committee that a Building, quite in advance of the needs 
of the present time as to space and accomodation, was essentially requisite. 
And the nobler the character of the building, the more likely were such expec- 
tations to be realized. It was also clear that a fine edifice demanded, of neces- 
sity, an equally deserving Site. Nor could the Harris Trustees be reasonably 
solicited to erect a stately structure in any other situation than one of command- 
ing importance. 

Beside, viewing the question of Site merely as utilitarian, it is a fact well- 
established, in the course, so far, of English Free Town Libraries and Museums, 
that the extent of service which is made of their collections, and the daily resort 
to them, are largely dependent upon their accessibility, centrality, and attrac- 
tiveness of situation. To place such an Institution in a back street, or a remote 
locality, is in a great measure ^to lessen the popular use that will be habitually 
made of it. 

Nor would there be any need for such a structure to remain unoccupied 
until gifts and bequests came in. Without dwelling upon past Exhibitions in 
Preston, the periodical exhibition of private Loan Collections, such as those of 
last year at the Manchester Boyal Institution and the Nottingham Midland- 
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Ootinties Art Musetiin ; the example afforded by Nottingham in its affiOiation to 
the South Kensington Museum — whereby the temporary exhibition of most 
Taluable, rare, and interesting objects of the Fine and Industrial Arts, change- 
able at due intervals, appears to be permanently assured; the proposed following 
of the Nottingham example by Bradford and Wolverhampton ; the great 
assistance rendered to Birmingham, both by the South Kensington Authorities 
and the Indian Department, in the formation of a permanent Museum — ^together 
with the hoped-for eventual success of the efforts that will doubtless continue to 
be made by Birmingham to procure Loan Collections from the British Museum 
and the National Gallery to the Provinces— all indicate the means of immedia- 
tely utilising such a building as soon as it can be got ready. 

Beverting to the question of Site, your Sub-Committee assume that one 
should be selected where the surrounding spaces would be sufficient to exhibit 
the Building to the best advantage. Accordingly, they are of opinion that the 
Principal Frontage should be either on the north or the east side of the Market 
Place. They prefer the latter. The surrounding levels, the dimension from 
that side to a thoroughfare of such width .as Lancaster Hoad, affording the con- 
templated area of building and its approaches, give it the superiority. It pos- 
sesses all the practical advantages to be sought for. It would give that first and 
most essential condition of complete isolation of structure from the neighbouring 
buildings, securing an amplitude of light, of ventilation, and better protection 
from fire. The complete severance of alignment from the Town HaU would 
avoid a visual effect upon the two edifices that might be mutually injurious. 
And it would provide a great public improvement in two new import-ant thor^ 
oughf ares, extending between the Market Place and Lancaster Boad, the north 
frontage of the one, and the south frontage of the other, contributing largely to 
the value of the land that would become attached to those frontages. 

The land proposed to be allotted to the Free Library and Museum, including 
the half of the two new Streets, would comprise 3,800 superficial square yards, 
or thereabout.s, of the present area of buildings ; and your Sub-Committee 
estimate the cost of it at the sum of £25,000. A Plan of it is annexed. Part 
has already been obtained by the Corporation ; a further portion is under notice 
to treat; the acquisition of the remainder, under a Provisional Order, or Special 
Act of Parliament for the general purposes in view, would be a matter for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Such is the Site that your Sub-Committee would recommend to be offered 
to the Harris Trustees, for the erection, by them, of a Structure thereon, at a 
cost, say, of £50,000 ; combining Lending and Reference Libraries, including 
the Shepherd Library ; Heading and Newsroom ; Museum and Art-Galleries. 

As to the Furnishing and Maintenance of the Institution, your Sub-Com- 
mittee would suggest — 




L TlMEzpeiidlkii«|b7tlMHAakTniiteM,of£tM)eOin 
the Hanis BeCereoce libraiy, oliiefly of modem and 
aathon, ownpawrinfc probably, 15,000 yohuDfis. Theie^ 
the Shepherd CoUectioii, would afford a total of about 26^1 
yolumes to commenoe with ; f <«smiig a veiy fair Libiaijr 
andent and modem Literature. 

2. Another sum of £5,000 to be expended by the Trasteee in 
chasing inch examples of the Fine and Industrial Arts, 
objects of Scientific Pursuit, as may be thought imm< 
conducive to the higher educational purposes of the Institui 

8. The placing by the Trustees, of a further sum of £10,000 wtfK^ 
the Corporation on interest at 4 per cent., to be expended aaf^- ' 
nually in additions to the Keference Library, Museum, ma§r* 
Art-Galleries. This amount, ax>art from other donations, wontljc- * 
secure eventually an excellent Collection, if judiciously n^l' 
pended. 

I 
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4. The Corporation to provide Books, Periodicals, and News*-. 
papers for the Lending Library and the Newsroom. To undcK^. '.' 
take the care, maintenance, and service, in perpetuity, of .tb^. 
Building and of the Collections contained in it. 

These are the chief outlines of a Scheme for which your Sub-Committea' . 
think the Council might venture to solicit the consideration of the Hanit^-: 
Trustees. 

It undertakes, on the part of the Corporation, the provision of a suitaiUa 
Site for the Building at an estimated cost of £25,000 ; the furnishing <rf ^bib 
Lending Library and Newsroom ; and the perpetual care, maintenance, and 
service of the Institution, which may be calculated at £1,200 per year. 

On the part of the Harris Trustees it would require the devotion of £70,009 
of tiie funds of their Trust. 

It might perhaps be thought preferable for the Harris Trustees to propound 
the terms upon which they would be prepared to assume the greater share of thft 
undertaking ; the Corporation, however, having to make application to tht 
Trustees, your Sub-Committee have now, to the best of their humble ability* 
fulfilled the somewhat onerous duty which has been assigned to them. 

IT. QILBERTSON, 
JAMES HIBBERT, 
12th Fxbbuabt, 1879. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



Page 6, line 2, for * imitiated * r&ad ' imitated/ 

6, line 4 from bottom, for *dy' read *by.' 

19, line 18 from bottom, /or *rung' read 'wrung.' 

25, line 27, /or 'penetrate' read 'penetrates.* 

34, lines 5 and 20 from bottom, for 'Chetham' read 
* Cheetham.* 

36, line 24, /or ' Blonndell * read 'Bloundell.' 

38, line 12, for 'in' read ' of.' 

55, line 1,/or '§ 11.' read'^ III.' 

68, line 25, for ' stationery ' read ' stationary.* 

70, number of Section, for ' § III.' read ' § IV.' 

72, line 2 from bottom, for 'yet made' read 'yet been 
made.' 

76, bottom line, for ' aggegate * read * aggregate ' 

82, nimiber of Section, for ' § IV.' read ' § V.' 

85, line 8, for ' StirUngs's ' read ' Stirling's.' 



NOTES 
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I— FRANCE. 

Few travellers in Eastern France turn off the great Mulhouse 
line of railway to visit the ancient city of Provins. Here, in a 
country town, numbering between seven and eight thousand 
inhabitants only, we find all the resources of a capital on a small 
scale — public library, museum, theatre, learned societies. The 
library contains some curious MSS. and valuable books. The 
theatre was built by one of the richest and most generous 
citizens of Provins, M. Gamier, who, while living, may be said 
to have consecrated his ample fortune to the embellishment and 
advancement of his native town. Space does not permit of an 
enumeration of the various acts of beneficence by which he has 
won the lasting gratitude of his fellow-townsmen. On his 
death, the charming villa he now inhabits, with its gardens, 
Hbrary, art and scientific collections, is to become the property 
of the town. The Eue Victor Garnier has been appropriately 
named after this pubhc-spirited gentleman. 

From Provins to Troyes is a three hours journey by rail. 
Here, with a population of 40,000 inhabitants, is one of the 
finest Hbraries in France, consisting of one hundred thousand 
volumes, and also a museum, picture-gallery, &c. The Library 
of Troyes dates from the year 1651. Its origin lay in the gift 
by Jacques Hennequin to the CordeHers of Troyes of all his 
books, on the express condition that the Library should be open 
to the public. "When the rehgious Orders were suppressed, this 
collection, with that of the Oratorians, and what was left of 
that of the famous Abbey of Clairvaux (together with some minor 
collections), were combined into one great Ubrary, under the 
charge of the local functionaries. "What sort of a library the 
collection thus formed might, under wise management, easily 
have become will appear, if it be enumerated, in the concisest 
fashion possible — and on the basis of M. Libri's official report 
of 1842 — what it comprised. Here were united a considerable 
portion of the numerous MSS. of President Bouhier, including 



some of the choicest classical codices in France ; and (from the 
Oratorian Collection) a portion of the precious Manuscripts of 
Pithou ; together with a vast mass of printed books in almost 
all departments of literature. But, in 1804, a somewhat vague 
commission was given to M. Chardon de la Eochette, in con- 
junction with M. Prunelle, for the "selection" of books from 
the stores which had accrued on the suppression of the monas- 
teries. This quest entailed on Troyes the loss of about 3,500 
printed volumes and 477 distinct MSS. (comprising it is thought 
more than that number of volumes). These were dispersed 
among many Ubraries. Some are at Paris ; others, again, are 
at Dijon, and at Montpelier. Some have disappeared. But 
what is left still at Troyes is highly valuable. The present num- 
berof MSS. was officially returned in 1855 as about 3000 volumes, 
and that of printed books as about 100,000 volumes. Of these 
surviving MSS. M. Libri personally examined and catalogued 
(about the year 1840) no less than 2,109 works. He classes 
them (palseographically) in three divisions — 1. Those anterior 
to Saint Bernard. These came almost exclusively from the 
Pithou and Bouhier collections. 2. Those which were written 
between the time of Saint Bernard and the close of the sixteenth 
century, nearly all of which are of Clairvaux origin. 3. The 
later MSS., which are between three and four hundred in num- 
ber, relate almost entirely to the history of Port Eoyal, and are 
thus indirectly well known to many readers by the use made of 
them by M. Sainte-Beuve. Many of the most ancient codices 
were of the number removed in 1804. But M. Libri found more 
than twenty which appeared anterior in date to the death of 
Charlemagne. The choicest of all he esteemed to be a copy of 
the Liber pastoralis of St. Gregory, which Mabilhon ascribed 
to the beginning of the seventh century. The number of fine 
MSS. of the succeeding centuries is very considerable. Of the 
second class the bulk consisted of that practical divinity and 
practical ethics of daily life, from the monastic point of view, 
in which the followers of St. Bernard became such finished 
adepts. Of much more present interest than these were the 
Port Eoyal documents, which contain the autograph works and 
correspondence of the chief members of that illustrious frater- 
nity. Very obviously, many of the losses sustained at Troyes 
in former times are irreparable, but it is satisfactory to know 
that of late years the collection has been carefully maintained 
and augmented. At the date of the latest general report on the 
Provincial Libraries of France — drawn up in 1854 — only four 
other provincial collections stood higher in the number of their 
printed books (Strasbourg, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Eouen), 
whilst in the extent of its collection of manuscripts it was with- 
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out a rival. Its income from the municipal fmids was about 
£180 a year. In the same year in which James Hennequin 
bequeathed to Troyes its Free Town Library, Humphrey Chetham 
made the will, under the provisions of which Manchester was 
to inherit a Free Library in connection with its Free School. 
In France during the following two centuries Hennequin had 
many imitators ; Chetham but very few. 

" On a former occasion " (says a recent writer in Fraser's 
Magazine J on "Holidays in Eastern France,") "I gave offence 
to many readers by insisting on the superiority of French over 
Enghsh country-towns in respect of Libraries and Museums. 
It was urged that under the new PubHc Libraries Act all our 
towns can have a Free Library if they choose. This I do not 
deny, but the facts remain as I originally stated them, namely, 
that in the smallest provincial toWns of France you find good 
Free Libraries, Museums, &c., and in England you do not find 
them." Montb^Uard, for example, a little town of eight thous- 
and inhabitants, has a Museum, and a Free Library of 19,000 
volumes. Cuvier was bom there, and a bronze statute of him 
by David D'Angers, facing the humble dweUing where he first 
saw the Ught, commemorates the great anatomist. 

Salins, also in Franche-Comte, a httle straggling town of 
not more than 6,000 inhabitants, possesses a PubUc Library of 
10,000 volumes, a Natural History, Museum, a Theatre, and 
other means of public instruction. 

Besan9on numbers only 60,000 inhabitants, but possesses 
all the resources of a capital city on a small scale ; an excellent 
theatre, hterary and artistic societies. Free Art Schools, Free 
Music School, and Academy of Arts and Sciences, Museums, 
Picture Galleries, and one of the finest PubHc Libraries in France. 
It affords an excellent illustration of the principle of decentral- 
isation carried on in France, each city being enriched and 
embelHshed as far as possible, and made a centre — artistic, 
scientific, and hterary. No English town of 60,000 inhabitants 
offers such advantages in the way of higher instruction to those 
who cannot afford to pay for it. How far these advantages 
have contributed to make Besan9on famous for its horological 
manufactures, so as to produce such large numbers of highly- 
skilled workmen as it does in this most dehcate of handicrafts, 
is not at all matter of conjecture. In the Society of Arts Artizan 
Beports mi The Paris International Exhibition of 1878 y it is stated 
that in this town 16,000 operatives Uve by the art of watch 
making. An observatory for scientific and chronometrical pur- 
poses is in course of erection at the expense of the State and the 
Municipahty — the State providing all the meteorological, 
astronomical, and chronometrical instruments, so that nothing 



may be lacking to ensure the maintenance of the position which 
Besan9on has abready attained in this branch of industry; 
Graded schools are also in existence here, where drawing, 
mathematics, geometry, metallurgy, are taught in relation to 
watchmaking. And it is singular to note that the Besan9on 
manufactories and schools place all their reliance upon skilled 
handwork, and have hitherto given Httle or no attention to 
watchmaking by machinery. Nor are the results in other ways 
less marked. During our own time the list of distinguished 
inhabitants of Besan9on is headed by such names as Victor 
Hugo, Fourier, Charles Nodier, Proudhon, Charles Weiss, Francis 
Wey, and the sculptors Cl^singer and Petit. These are names 
known in the cultivated European world, but it may be safely 
inferred that the general humane level is higher in Besan9on 
than where such free institutions do not exist. '* It is a plain 
truth," says Channing ** and yet how little understood, that the 
greatest thing in a city is Man himself. He is its end. You 
talk of the prosperity of your city. I know but of one true pros- 
perity. Does the human soul grow and prosper there." 

The Library of Besan9on is chiefly noticeable for its posses- 
sion of those famous manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle which so 
narrowly escaped destruction. He left them at his house in this 
town, in some large chests which were afterwards carelessly 
placed in a lumber-room, accessible to the rats and the rain. 
The house passed into a new ownership, and the occupier, hear- 
ing of the chests, and desiring to turn them to some account, 
sold the contents to his grocer. The collection was speedily 
dispersed, but some of the papers came, by good fortune, under 
the eyes of Boisot, Abbot of St. Vincent, who lost no time in 
setting to work for their recovery. Having amassed a large 
number, he reduced them into something like method and bound 
them up into eighty folio volumes of large size ; depositing them, 
with due precautions, in the Abbey Library. Thence, at the 
Eevolution, they passed with its other contents into possession 
of the town. The Abbot had assigned an endowment for the 
maintenance of the collection belonging to his community, on 
the express condition that it should be accessible to the public 
at least twice in the week. These MSS. were examined by 
Fl^chier and by Leibnitz in the seventeenth century ; and after- 
wards by Levesque and by Berthold. This last-named anti- 
quary is said to have devoted ten years of his Hfe to their study. 
But it was not until the Ministry of Guizot (in the department 
of public instruction) that they were at last published. They 
now form one of the most valuable sections of those admirable 
Documents inedits pour VHistoire de France, the main credit of 
which is due to M. Guizot. Besan9on possesses now about 



100,000 volumes of printed books, and some 1,600 volumes of 
manuscripts. 



The saKent difference between the Town Councils of Britain 
and those of France lies in the fact —so honourable for France — 
that there have long existed shining examples among her Muni- 
cipahties of reverence for those hterary glories which have so 
largely helped to make her great among nations. The contrast 
is not that all the Corporations of one country have been ilHter- 
ate and narrow-minded, and all those of the other country far- 
seeing; but simply that in some emment instances French 
Municipal Councils have consistently displayed, during a series 
of years, an enlightened appreciation of the value of the store- 
houses of learning. They have shown an honest sense of the 
responsibility entailed on those who have become, even if it be 
by mere routine or chance, no less the official administrators of 
the trusts of the dead, than the guardians of the rights of the 
living. Whilst in Britain, the utmost that can yet be said of 
Town Councils in this sphere of activity, is that they have begun 
to give indications of a higher and healthier consciousness of 
their duties in relation to matters in which communities have 
assuredly a common interest, not less important than is their 
concern in the ''lighting, paving, and cleansing" of the streets, 
or the proper regulation of the market-places. 

In France, as elsewhere, the chief Libraries of the Depart- 
ments have drawn largely upon the stores of the old monastic 
collections. But they also owe much to the Hberahty of private 
persons. It seems probable that minute inquiries would show 
even a larger admixture of the latter element with the former 
than has existed in most other parts of Continental Europe. 
All those of importance share, in greater or less degree, in the 
distribution of pubhc books consisting (1) of those deposited by 
copy-tax (as at the British Museum, the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and the Library at the University of Cambridge, under 
the Copyright Acts) ; (2) of those subscribed for by way of an 
" encouragement to learning '* ; (3) and those printed at the 
Government Printing Office. 

The Libraries of the South of France are, for the most 
part, larger and richer, as well as of older date, than those of 
the Northern Departments. That of Lyons is a noble collec- 
tion, and abounds in interesting associations. It was first 
estabUshed by the town itself about 1530, shortly after the 
foundation of the College of the Trinity, within the walls of which 
it was placed. In 1644 it sustained some considerable damage 
by fire, but was restored by the Municipality without delay. 
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In 1659, Marc Antoine Mazerot added his collection to the Town 
Library, by bequest, and his example was imitiated by Camille 
de Neuville, Archbishop of Lyons, in 1693, and by the Advocate 
Perrachon, in 1700. The Archbishop's books were superbly 
bound, and by timely precautions they were, in great measure, 
saved from the destruction which, a century afterwards, befell 
so many others in the terrible siege. In 1728, the Library re- 
ceived a curious accession. Father Parennin, one of the authors 
of the Lettres Edifiantes, presented to the town (in which he 
had received his education) a General History of China, in thirty 
volumes, printed with great splendour at Pekin, together with 
an epitome, in French, in four additional volumes, from the pen 
of Father de Maillac. From this MS. was printed the well 
known Histoire Generale de la Chine, which appeared in 1777, 
and the subsequent years. But the Consuls carried their gen- 
erous complaisance a Uttle too far when they presented the 
original MS. to its editor, the Abb^ Grosier. 

Among the hbrarians of Lyons during this long period may 
be mentioned Antoine Miheu, a Lyonnese poet ; Claude Fran- 
9ois Menetrier, the historian of Lyons ; Dominique de Colonia 
(expressly to converse with whom our own Atterbury is said to 
have made a visit to Lyons ; and Father Tolomas, the Jesuit who 
excited D'Alembert's indignation by attacking the Encyclopcedie 
in a pubHc oration. At this time, the Lyons Library was under 
the charge of the Jesuits. "When they were suppressed, it seems 
to have suffered several losses. At Aix, choice MSS. exist 
(or have existed) which once belonged to Lyons. One precious 
volume, at least — a Bible of the 12th century, superbly written 
on vellum — ^has found its way to the Demidoff collection at 
Moscow. 

At the period of the lamentable scenes of 1793-94, M. 
Eoubiez was Ubrarian, and became one of the victims. The 
Library suffered severely during the siege. The roof was in 
several places crushed by cannon balls and shells. The presses 
were pierced. Many books were destroyed. But this was not 
the worst. When Lyons had fallen, certain emissaries of the 
Committee of PubHc Safety visited the Library. A rebelHous 
city, they said, was no place for Hbraries and museums. They 
were empowered to carry to Paris the best MSS. and books, for 
the aggrandisement of the national collection. Some fifteen or 
sixteen cases of books are said to have been removed under 
such pretext, but (according to Delandine) only one of these 
reached Paris. This measure was followed up dy the conver- 
sion of the Library into a barrack for volunteers, and general 
orders were issued for the destruction of all books of devotion. 
As the execution of these orders was entrusted to persons of 



whom some conld not read it was expansively construed. At 
the beginning of the empire the Library presented a sad picture 
of devastation. The losses were then partly repaired by the 
aggregation of some other collections which had been less un- 
fortunate. The most important of these were the Adamoli 
Library and that of the Advocates. 

The collection last named had been founded by Pierre 
Aubert, a distinguished lawyer and man of letters. He be- 
queathed it for pubhc use at his death in 1733. His friend and 
colleague, Claude Brossette, gave another valuable collection 
during his Hfe time, as an addition to Aubert's. The commence- 
ment of the Library of Pierre Adamoli was nearly synchronical 
with the bequest by Aubert. From 1734 to the period of his 
death in 1764 (three years later than the bequest to the Corpor- 
ation of Preston of the Shepherd Library and its endowment) 
the collection and care of his books seems to have been the 
leading incident of his life, and, though the Hbrary was not a 
very large one, it attracted much attention. The owner be- 
queathed it to the town, made express stipulations as to its free 
accessibility, and also conditioned that the librarian should be 
"neither a monk nor a bookseller." The collection had the 
good fortune to be left, locked up and undisturbed, in the garrets 
of a large monastic building during the troubles of the Eevolu- 
tion. IJnder Napoleon it was added to the Library of the town, 
but in 1827 it became part of another collection, the Library of 
the Palace of the Arts, a scientific and artistic collection espec- 
ially, resulting from the aggregation of the Academy Libraries 
and of four other learned societies, with the AdamoH collection. 
It contains at least 22,000 volumes, besides several thousands 
of pamphlets ; is rich in the great periodicals and academical 
transactions of the sciences, and in the Hterature of the Arts of 
Design. Its maintenance and increase accrue — (1) From an 
annual grant by the Town Council ; (2) from occasional gifts by 
private citizens : (3) from the valuable pubhcations issued and 
distributed by the French Government. It owes much to the 
great talents and the eminent zeal, in his office of librarian, of 
M. J. B. Montfalcon, whose reports are models in their kind. 

The Town Library of Lyons now possesses upwards of 
150,000 volmnes of printed books and 1,600 MSS. Among the 
latter are some so ancient that they may be traced to the H- 
brary of Charlemagne on the lie Barhe ; as others may be to 
the old Church Library of St. Stephen's. The greater part of 
this fine collection of MSS. belongs to the classes of Theology, 
Church History, Philosophy, and Law. But there are also 
many precious monuments of early French literature, and much 
valuable material for French History. 
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This collection has also the charms of a handsome building 
and a noble site. From the balcony of the Library, as well as 
from its terrace, which overhangs the Ehone, the visitor may 
watch the rushing of the river amidst the trees and vine-covered 
slopes beneath hmi, or may gaze over the broad and rich plain 
beyond, which extends on one side towards the Monarch of the 
Moimtains, and on another to the picturesque heights around 
Grenoble. Both within and without everything concurs to jus- 
tify the pride with which the Lyonnese regard their Library. 
They have maintained it hberally, and in honouring literature 
have done honour to themselves. It is now estimated to con- 
tain nearly 160,000 volumes, and it is largely frequented. The 
doors of its reading room are open freely to all comers. To' 
borrowers, books are issued only by exception, and under special 
authorisation of the Mayor. The annual municipal expenditure 
for books, binding, and other like expenses (but exclusive of the 
expenses for salaries and wages) amounts to about £500 sterling. 



The history of those among the French Town Libraries 
which combine antiquity of origin with existing usefulness has 
been, in some instances, a chequered one. From an early 
period; of -their existence those which belong to the municipali- 
ties — or which are under the management, more or less exclu- 
sive, of such bodies — ^have been made widely accessible to the 
public generally, so far as concerns the liberality of their rules 
of admission. But in many cases, the liberal regulations were 
by nojmeans duly supported by liberal maintenance. Many a 
Town Library, the doors of which stood freely open, was very 
httle used. Some collections were adapted to meet scarcely any 
demand save that of the learned. Others were suffered to fall 
so greatly into arrears as scarcely to answer the requirements 
of any class of readers whatever. Some of them can trace their 
first germ to a period as remote as the earher part of the six- 
teenth century ; and can show the records of splendid gifts — 
coupled in some instances with express injunctions from the 
donors, or testators, of unrestricted pubHcity of access — ^made 
in the seventeenth century. 

Bordeaux, in the extent of its town Hbrary, yields only to 
Lyons and Eouen. The germ of it lay in the collection of the 
Academy of Sciences, which embodied the legacies of the Advo- 
cate Bel, and of the Physician Cardoze. The one died in 1738, 
the other in 1747. But the collection, as we see it now, owes 
its main value to the wise and far sighted hberality of the tow^* 
It has been so built up as to have become at once a hbrary of 
extended utihty and of scholarly worth. It is both the pride 



and the voucher of the municipality which has formed it. At 
Bordeaux or Eouen you will not see other than their best men 
in the highest places. Magistracy, it is there conceived, requires 
primarily intelligent quahfications. Thus it is that in Bordeaux 
upon a narrow foundation a most honourable superstructure has 
been already built. So far back as 1855, the total number of 
printed books in the hbrary was upwards of 123,000 ; that of 
MSS. 320. It is especially well furnished in good editions of 
the Greek and Eoman classic authors, in works on the plastic 
arts, and in the hterature of natural history. A judicious spirit 
of selection is everywhere apparent. 

Eouen — the birthplace of Comeille — possesses a Library 
that, since the loss of Strasbourg, which occupied the' first place 
in the provincial Free Town Libraries of France, having an ag- 
gregate number of volumes, including MSS., of about 200,000— 
ranks third in the order of relative magnitude. Composed at 
the outset of the remains of monastic collections, it has been 
liberally and largely augmented by the wisdom and pubhc spirit 
of the municipahty and of the townspeople at large. In 1838 
it possessed 35,000 printed volumes and 1,200 MSS. It was at 
that period more accessible than hbraries usually were, even in 
France. Then came the purchase by the town of the entire 
library of M. Leber, a purchase which, with the expenses it 
entailed, cost httle less than £4,000 sterhng. That accession 
increased the printed books to nearly 50,000 volumes. In 1861 
the collection had grown to upwards of 110,000 volumes of 
printed books and 2,355 MSS. Subsequent to the purchase of 
the Leber collection came the munificent bequest of M. Eugene 
Coquebert de Montbret, which appears to have more than 
doubled a collection that already, both in extent and intrinsic 
value, as well as in efl&ciency of working condition, ranked very 
high amongst the pubhc collections of France, and reflected 
great credit on the municipahty which maintained it. Modem 
literature, and especially the hterature of the arts and sciences, 
is in the ascendant here ; and no pains are spared to make the 
library increasingly useful to all classes. Nor are the choice 
rarities of bibhography wanting. There are here many splen- 
did missals and other service books of the 11th and succeeding 
centuries. One of these, a "Penitentiale," which used to be 
ascribed to the 8th century, but is now, on better examination, 
assigned to the 12th, appears to have been written for the 
Benedictines of Canterbury. The Leber collection was pre- 
eminently rich in works on French history, and in this, as well 
as in other departments, included not a few of the books which 
combine rarity with intrinsic worth. The MSS. embrace nearly 
all classes of Hterature, and are of great value. As to the ex- 
tent to which the Library is used, it may be placed at the head 
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of all French libraries, those of the Capital only excepted. The 
population of Eouen and its suburbs is upwards of 130,000, pre- 
senting in the number and character of the inhabitants, and in 
the staple trade, many features analogous to Preston. 

Aix, with a population under 30,000, has a noble Town 
Library, dating its origin from the middle of the last century — a 
monument of the culture, the Hberahty, and the pubhc spirit of 
the Marquis of M^janes. Jean Baptist Marie Piquet, Marquis 
de M^janes, was bom at Aries, in 1729. He began his career 
as a collector about 1750, and continued it until his death, in 
1786, but never permitted it to withdraw his attention from the 
duties of his position. The agricultural, sanitary, and fiscal 
improvement of Provence was the task of his lif a The gathering 
of some 80,000 volumes of books, printed and manuscript, was 
its relaxation. He bestowed especial care on the collection of 
the records and other materials of Proven9al History. His tes- 
tamentary disposal of his Library was thus expressed : — '*I give 
and bequeath all my books, as well those at Aries and Aix, as 
those at Avignon and at Paris, my whole Library, in fact, with 
its cases and appurtenances, and all my MSS. to the province 
of Provence, on condition that an open Hbrary shall be main- 
tained in the city of Aix for pubhc advantage . . but under 
the express stipulation that no books shall be lent out of the 
hbrary under any pretext." He further bequeathed certain 
bonds and sums of money, producing an income of about 6,000 
francs a year, for the sole purpose of augmenting the hbrary. 
The troubles of the Eevolution broke out, and it was not until 
the 16th of November, 1810, that the M^ janes Library was 
opened for pubhc use. Its second hbrarian, M. Gibelin, left to 
it a portion of his own small hbrary. It received, nearly at the 
same period, the entire collection of the distinguished physician, 
Jean Joseph Baumier, containing about 6,000 volumes. The 
present number of printed books is said to be about 95,000 
volumes, that of MSS. 1,062. Among the latter are voluminous 
collections relating to the history of France, and especially to 
that of Provence. There are also some curious chivalric roman- 
ces and other rehcs of early French hterature. Here, too, are 
some of the numerous letters of Mary Stuart. To the gift, 
then, conferred on Aix in the year 1786, by the Marquis de 
M^janes, the present Town Library is owing. Is it not such 
men to whom Landor contrastingly refers, in one of his Imagi- 
nary Conversations y "Those who die down, and leave no indica- 
tions of the place where they grew, are cognate with the grosser 
matter above them. Those, on the contrary, who, ages after 
their departure, are able to sustain the lowest, and to exalt the 
highest — those are surely the spirits of God, both when upon 
earai and when with Him -' ? 
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Olrenobid, with a population under 40,000, has a Town 
Libraty which stands seventh upon the list, in point of extent. 
It was formed in 1772, by a public subscription of the inhabi- 
tants to purchase the Hbrary of their deceased Bishop. The 
Faculty of Advocates joined in the good work, giving their own 
library, and an endowment for future purposes. The King — 
that he, too, might have a worthy part in an institution of which 
the beginnings were so eminently marked by pubUc spirit — 
gave copies of the splendid series of publications issued from the 
Eoyal printing ofl&ce of France. After the Eevolution of 1789, 
the most precious of the printed books and MSS. of the cele- 
brated monastery of the Grande Chartreuse were added to the 
collection thus founded. Amongst these Carthusian acquisitions 
a series of printed incunabula, originally founded by a collector 
who was himself the contemporary of Fust, Guttenberg, and 
Schoeffer, is remarkable. A new building, of recent construc- 
tion, has been erected for the reception of the Grenoble Library. 
It is one of the extremely small number of hbrary buildings 
mainly planned by a Hbrarian, and is said to exhibit unusual 
closeness of adaptation to the end in view. The printed books 
and MSS. number about 82,000 volumes. 

Avignon, with a population under 40,000 ; Versailles, with 
a population under 45,000 ; Amiens, with one under 60,000 ; 
and Toulouse, with a population under 120,000, have each Town 
Libraries ranking, after those already mentioned, in the order 
here given. Those of Avignon and Amiens were founded, 
mainly from monastic collections, after the first Eevolution. 
In 1855, the aggregate number of volumes and MSS. was, in 
the former, 61,200 ; and in the latter, 53,600. Those of Ver- 
sailles and Toulouse, though of more recent origin, possessed 
in that year printed volumes and MSS. numbering 66,000 in 
the one case, and 61,000 in the other. The history of their 
formation presents no notable circumstances. 

Thus we see that in eleven provincial French towns with 
populations varying from 320,000 (Lyons) to 30,000 (Aix), there 
are Free Town Libraries of the first rank, possessing in the ag- 
gregate nearly one million volumes of printed books and manu- 
scripts, all under the care and maintenance of their respective 
municipahties. 

A second group of examples comprises twelve towns which 
range in population at the census of 1861 from about 30,000 
inhabitants to 10,000. If the Libraries of these towns are 
arranged according to their relative extent they stand thus : — 
(1) Carpentras, (2) Havre, (3) Vesoul, m Charleville, (6) Poit- 
iers. (6) La Bochelle, (7) Bamtes, (8) Niort, (9) Bourges, (10) 
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Bastia, (11) Blois, (12) Pan. The aggregate number of printed 
volumes and manuscripts in these Town Libraries amounted in 
1855 to 264,041, being an average of about 24,000 each. 

The Town Library of Carpentras dates its origin from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and is famous for its posses- 
sion of the greater part of the MSS. and the autograph corres- 
pondence of Peiresc. The staple, however, of this Ubrary is 
the collection of the President Mazangues, which Bishop Li- 
guimbert purchased in 1743, expressly for the endowment of 
his native place. The Library of Havre was founded in 1823, 
and comprises a good collection of modem books, well adapted 
to mercantile and popular use. That of the Httle town of 
Vesoul was formed from the relics of the confiscated monastic 
collection of the department of the Upper Saone, after their 
best contents had been otherwise appropriated. The MSS. in 
the Charleville Library are chiefly theological. In that depart- 
ment they include many which are both curious and valuable. 
Those at La Eochelle are precious as materials of local history. 
The extensive series at Bourges came, for the most part, from 
the Hbrary of the old university, and the majority of them re- 
late to theological subjects. 

Montpellier possesses the conjoined Hbraries of Alfieri — 
his manuscripts excepted — and of Fabre, the painter, the muni- 
ficient founder of the museum which bears his name, who 
became the poet's heir, by succeeding him in the affections of 
the Countess of Albany. This collection includes part of the 
fine MSS. which once adorned the Town Libraries of Troyes 
and Auxerre, and many of those which originally belonged to 
the Albani Library at Eome. Among the latter are some in- 
edited MSS. of Tasso, and a series of volumes containing much 
of the correspondence of Christina of Sweden during her 
residence in Italy. The Library is also rich in classical manu- 
scripts. Among those of more recent date is a volume contain- 
ing the correspondence of the Cardinal Du Bellay with some of 
his most famous contemporaries . It contains letters from Henry 
II., Francis 11., Catharine de Medici, the Constable de Montmor- 
ency, Diane de Poitiers, Sadolet, and Eabelais. Almost every 
section of this Hbrary is rich in works of high antiquity and of 
great intrinsic interest. In 1855, the Montpellier Library had 
a daily average of 100 readers. 



Turning to the Western Departments of France, the Lib- 
raries of Tours, Angers, Nantes, Eennes, Quimper, Brest, 
Avranches, Valognes, Bayeux, Caen, and Vire, remain chiefly 
to be noticed. That of Tours contains the spoils of the old 
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Abbey of Marmontiers ; of the famous community of St. Mar- 
tin of Tours ; of the Cathedral chapter ; and of many minor 
convents and churches in the neighbourhood. It possesses 
37,300 printed volumes, of which about 12,000 relate to the 
history of France, and 1,200 MSS. some of them of great an- 
tiquity. Angers can show 27,000 printed volumes, and about 
900 MSS., of great value in the theological department. Nantes 
has had a Town Library since 1688. Its collection of printed 
volumes amounts to 45,000, besides 187 volumes of MSS., 
which include some valuable collections on the local history of 
the Department of the Lower Loire. Eennes possesses one of 
the best arranged Hbraries in this part of France. It contains 
about 40,000 printed volxmies, and 220 MSS., rich in the 
documentary history of Brittany. There is also a valuable 
series of drawings of the old masters and of prints. The Lib- 
rary at Quimper is small — about 13,000 volumes — but well- 
organised and progressive. Brest has its Naval Library, which 
contains about 24,000 volumes of printed books. The Library 
at Avranches contains only some 11,000 volumes, yet it ranks 
amongst the chief of those in the Western Department, from 
the good order in which it is kept, and the special worth of its 
collection of MSS., which extend over all the leading classes — 
Theology, History, Classical Literature, and Medical Sciences. 
Valognes has a Hbrary somewhat exceeding in size that of 
Avranches, comprising a very fair series of works in Theology 
and Church History, and a considerable number of Incunabula. 
The Town Library of Bayeux is of recent origin. It dates from 
1834. But during the succeeding fifteen years it had grown 
from 5,000 volmnes to 15,000. The ground-work was that 
poor college collection which Dibdin regretted to have wasted 
three-quarters of an hour in visiting. The Town Library of Caen, 
on the other hand, can look back to a history of four centuries 
and a quarter. It suffered severely during the "Wars of EeKgion ; 
was repeatedly befriended by Cardinal Fleury ; and inherited 
the books of Samuel Bochart. When organised for public use 
in 1809,' it could already reckon 25,000 volumes within its walls. 
In 1855, the total number of printed volumes was upwards of 
40,000. The most distinguished of the Caen librarians was 
Moysant, yet remembered m England, as well as in France, for 
his anxiety to produce a Norman Monasticony which should de- 
serve to rank with the work of Dodsworth and Dugdale. The 
picturesque little town of Vire possesses an English Hbrary, 
though the collector of it was a Frenchman and a native of 
Vire. Thomas Pichon (bom in 1700) began life as an advocate ; 
was afterwards attached to the Judicial Service of the French 
armies in Germany ; went to Canada in 1749, in official employ- 
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ment ; and remaiil6d there nntil the capttire of Cape Brefton 
in 1758, when he retired to England, and assumed the name of 
Tyrrel. He gave himself, thenceforward, to the collection and 
study of books; occasionally, with his pen, adding to their 
nimiber. At his death, in 1781, he bequeathed his Ubrary to 
his native town, for pubUc use. The gilt was not a mean one. 
He is said to have possessed about 30,000 books. But it was 
greatly pillaged during the Eevolution. Its resources served to 
aggrandise other libraries . ' ' During that disorderly time, every- 
body," says M. Eavaisson, an official authority, "helped him- 
self as he pleased to Pichon's bequest." Under the late excel- 
lent Hbrarian, the Abbe de Mortreux, the library was reformed 
and Amounted in 1855, to about 8,000 volumes. It was this 
dame Hbrarian who gave Dr. Dibdin, gently but most incisively^ 
a merited reproof when he proposed to do at Vire, what he had 
previously done in his own country and elsewhere. Venturing 
to ask M. de Mortreux "whether a napoleon would not secure 
me the possession of a piquant little volume of black letter 
tracts," that gentleman repUed, "My friend, we show our 
books; we even allow them to be read; but we do not sell 
them." This httle Hbrary of Vire is considerably frequented. 
Vire, says the Inspector-General in his report, is a studious 
town. 

Of the Libraries of the Northern Departments that have 
not been noticed, it will be sufficient to mention those of Douay, 
Cambrai, and Lille. That of Douay has long enjoyed a consid- 
erable Hterary renown. The long connection of Douay with men 
of English blood, possessing, many of them, quahties which must 
ever command respect, will always throw a special interest on 
its history. Its PubHc Library dates only from 1767. In that 
year, the University obtained letters patent for the creation 
and maintenance of a library. In 1791, accessions of the usual 
kind came from the neighbouring monasteries. The function- 
aries of Douay have carefully preserved their Hbrary, but have 
done Httle to augment it. It abounds in curious old books, 
and in valuable MSS. ; but the student of modem science need 
not go thither. To the historian of science, indeed, Douay can 
offer some materials which he would (seek in vain in Hbraries 
that are of far greater renown. In like manner the annaHst of 
the art of printing may here see some of its monuments that 
cannot be seen in some collections of tenfold magnitude. In 
1855, th(9 number of printed volumes in the Hbrary was 36,500, 
and that of MSS. 970. The latter are important in almost all 
sections of Hterature. Among the printed books is a copy of 
Fisher on the Penitential Psalms, which the author appears to 
have given to hiti illustrious coitipanion in the Tower of London, 
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Sir Thomas More. The Town or Conmmnal Library of Cam- 
brai originated wholly in the spoils of the monastic and ecclesi- 
astical collections of a district once as rich in religious com- 
mmiities as it must ever be venerable in the history of religion, 
when viewed from an altitude at which the petty boimdaries of 
sects are lost. The number of printed books, as officially re- 
turned in 1865, is 33,133, and that of MSS. 1,264. Lille owes 
its Pubhc Library to its Chapter. The precise date of its open- 
ing is uncertain, but it appears to have been for a time generally 
accessible, both as a hbrary of reference and as a lending 
library. Losses occured which induced a restriction of the 
latter privilege. In 1865, the mmaber of printed books in its 
collection was 28,954, and 515 MSS. volumes. 



Any notice of the Provincial Free Town Libraries of France 
would be incomplete without furnishing some examples of the 
Village Libraries. The selection of a group extending into 
twelve of the Departments would give Bagn^res, Nantua, 
Nogent-le-Eotron, Saint Claude, Pont de Vaux, Loches, Chateau 
Gontier, Charolles, Oleron, Baume-les-Dames, Bourbourg, 
Mirande, each with libraries from 2,000 to 3,000 volumes. 
Nearly all of them are of recent formation. 

The total number of French Provincial Libraries, accord- 
ing to official returns, was, in 1857, at the least three hundred 
and forty ; and of these not less than three hundred and two 
were both Free Consulting and Free Lending Libraries. The 
other thirty-eight were Lending Libraries exclusively. The 
aggregate contents of the whole nmnber were estimated, in 
1868, to have 4,122,000 volumes of printed books, and 44,070 
of manuscripts. The amounts expended by the municipahties 
vary from year to year. They are not so muck as might be 
expected from the great number of Ubraries requiring main- 
tenance. In 1868, the total amount was estimated at 450,000 
francs (£19,000). More than one half of this sum was absorbed 
in salaries and wages. In addition to this municipal expend- 
iture there is, it must be remembered, a considerable national 
expenditure for the augmentation of books by hberal govern- 
mental gifts made from year to year. This source has no real 
parallel, as yet, in our British experience. The gifts of individ- 
uals have also, in many towns, been very hberal. 

As to the statistics of attendance, and the relative extent 
of the use of the Free Town Libraries of France by readers in 
the reference hbraries, the figures vary considerably. Accord- 
ing to the official returns of 1855-57, and later statements down 
to 1861, the highest daily average of readers obtains at Toulouse 
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and Lyons. In each of these towns the Free Libraries have, 
on the average, 140 readers. The following Town Libraries 
stand thus — Eennes (119 readers) ; MontpeUier (100) ; Nantes 
05) ; Bordeaux (70) ; Marseilles (65) ; Havre (50) ; Metz (45) ; 
Amiens, Bologne, Besan9on, Pau, Eouen (each 40) ; Caen, Gre- 
noble (each 35) ; Cahors, Dijon, Clermont, Troyes, Aix, Nancy, 
Bastia (each 25) ; Versailles, Avignon, Vesoul (each 20). 

It is a fair inference, from the slender use in France of 
libraries that may be termed antiquarian or archaeological, 
that unless hbraries of that character are associated with 
current hterature, and especially with hterature of a popular 
kind, they are apt, as in England, to become neglected. 
Whilst thas fact had become more and more evident to French 
thinkers and educationists, another and correlative fact had also 
come into prominent view. Pernicious books of many kinds 
were found to have widened their circulation. Instead of being 
driven out of the field by the greater provision and accessibiHty 
of good books of the higher class, much that was frivolous 
and much that was corrupting found new channels of diffusion. 
And it deepened the conviction that more efficient machinery 
must be found for bringing home to the poorest classes good 
and elevating, if humble, reading. A remarkable discussion 
occurred in the French Senate, in 1867, on the kind of books 
provided in the Free Town Libraries. It arose out of the presen- 
tation of a petition from some inhabitants of Saint Etienne. 
The petitioners complained that " numerous works had been 
acquired for the Free Library which were of a kind Httle to be 
expected on the shelves of a hbrary open to all classes of read- 
ers." Among the works incriminated were those of Voltaire, 
Eousseau, Proudhon, Fourier, Considerant, Eenan, and Miche- 
let ; the tales of Madame Dudevant, of Sue, and of Balzac. The 
hst also included a work of M. Dargand, which had had the 
honour of being laureated by the French Academy, in 1861, 
and of receiving the " Gobert Prize," after an elaborate report 
upon its merits, drawn up by M. Villemain. This book is en- 
titled ** The History of Eeligious Liberty in France and of its 
Foimders." In respect of some of the books declared by the 
petitioners;to be unsuitable for a hbrary " open to all classes 
of readers," there was httle room for real discussion. In a 
national hbrary, every book mentioned in the hst ought to be 
found. For a popular hbrary a large proportion of. those enu- 
merated in the hst were just as obviously ill-chosen. But the 
inclusion of a book hke that of M. Dargand removed the dis- 
cussion to quite another platform. It evinced a tacit purpose 
in the petitioners to attack, as by a side wind, the principles 
alike of freedom of worship and of freedom of opinion. M. 
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Sainte-Beuve and M. Michel Chevalier went the length of con- 
tending that such matters should be entirely left to the respec- 
tive Town Councils. The Senator, whose duty it was to report 
upon the petition, proposed, on the other hand, an express 
condemnation of the St. Etienne Council. M. Baroche con- 
tended in favour of a middle course, regarding it to be within 
the proper functions of the State to cfirect the formation of 
cattdogues for popular Libraries; and in this opinion the 
Senate Concurred. 



To whatever causes it may be owing, the vulgarity and 
dulness of the lower classes of England find no parallel in 
France. The most recent English travellers throughout both 
town and rural districts, have remarked this. Thoughtful 
observers, such as Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. P. G. Ham- 
erton, have lately testified to a keenness and quickness of 
intelligence, a delicacy of perception, a native tact and grace, 
which have produced the remarkable result of enabling an edu- 
cated man to talk with an illiterate Frenchman, and to feel 
that he is talking with a civiHsed being. Can we not, in Eng- 
land, hope to secure that type of life and manner, that agree- 
ableness of life, which lYance possesses so pre-eminently ? 
These are not ours now. Are we to wait for that bene- 
ficence, which shall raise the agricultural labourer, like the 
French peasantry, to this higher level? It lies in us of to-day 
to assist in bringing into existence a better standard of common 
Ufe. This is the duty which rests especially upon those who 
perceive in the present conditiqn of the masses who populate 
our large towns certain elements of grave danger to society. 
The Blackburn riots of last year (1878) were a timely warning 
of the character of some of the evils consequent upon suffering 
the continuance of an uninstructed and uncivilised class within 
our midst. Seldom has the ignorance of the industrial classes 
of the United Kingdom displayed itself in a more menacing form 
than then existed. In nearly every part of the country were 
signs of what might have resisted in the common ruin of both 
employer and employed. The blindness of the latter to the 
actual facts of the commercial position of all our industries in 
relation to foreign competition was painfully obvious. It is 
perfectly certain that the command of the markets of the world 
will fall to the people who display the most individual industry 
— to put it broadly, who work the greatest number of hours 
per day — and whose machinery is kept in motion for the 
greatest number of hours in the year. It is not over-production 
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in any branch of employment from which the nation is suffer- 
ing, but from production at too great a cost. No intelligent 
and^ell-meaning person desires that both as to rate of wages 
and hours of labour the working-man should not have as much 
favour as can be got. But all the wishing in the world will 
not bring about impossibihties. Sentiment and goodwill are 
here useless. Facts must be looked in the face. All over the 
world others are playing against us, and unless we are as alert, 
instructed, and hardworkmg as our opponents, we shall lose 
the game. 

As time goes on, it will become more and more perceived 
that the present European conditions of social life, of the very 
rich and the very poor, of refinement and dense ignorance, cannot 
be altogether preserved ; and that equality, if not in outward 
circumstances, assuredly in moral and intellectual condition, is 
the object which hes most immediately before the coming 
generations to accomplish. And it is mainly by the cultivation 
of the nobler emotions and by the freest division of knowledge 
that this is to be effected. Nor can a broader foundation be 
laid for it, nor a more tangible and enduring return exhibited 
to all eyes for the money expended, than a hbrary open to all 
comers. "Here," says Edmimd "Waller, "I can call up the 
ablest spirits of ancient times, the leamedest philosophers, the 
wisest councillors, and make them serviceable to me." How 
much is implied in this communion ! Individually, the man to 
whom this span of life is an employment, which he must needs 
strive to work out in a reasonable fashion, cannot but live much 
with the dead. Neither will that companionship be likely at 
any time to unfit him for any work that lies before him. Just 
what such a one, favoured by culture and by circumstance, 
can do for himself, it should be part of the great objects of our 
New Libraries to do for an ever- widening circle of less fortunate 
men. Nor will that acquaintance make a labouring man less 
likely to do his duty in any common station of life to which he 
may be called, even if it be only that of a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water. 



No general review of the popular Libraries of France 
would be complete without some reference to those of Paris, 
its capital city. Besides the great National Library there, 
with its one million volumes of printed books and MSS. and 
one and a half millions of prints, &c., there are several minor 
libraries, foremost among which stands the Library founded 
by Cardinal Mazarin. This famous hbrary was not fully 
organized as a pubHc institution until long after his death. 
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But its actual piiblicity dates from 1643. In days of fierce 
party conflict, fast ripening. for civil war, the Cardinal put a 
splendid collection of books freely at the conunand of the public 
of Paris. And he employed as collector, and took as adviser, 
a man v^hose name deserves to be especially remembered in 
association with Free Public Libraries. Gabriel Naud^, a man 
who, having travelled almost over the length and breadth of 
Europe, in search of valuable and splendid books, until he had 
gathered together not alone the largest, but the most superb 
Hbrary of that age, chiefly plumed himself, not upon the 
beauty, or the rarity, or the costliness of the collection, but on 
its free accessibiHty to all men. In his own words, "It shall 
be open to all the world, without excluding a Uving soul, from 
eight o'clock in the morning imtil five o'clock in the evening. 
. . . From its door shall resound that cry which has 
never yet been heard in the Eepublic of Letters — "Come in, 
all you who desire to read, come in freely." When the Card- 
inal bequeathed his library to France, it contained about 
60,000 printed volumes. In 1868, it had grown to 205,000 
printed and about 3,000 MSS. volumes. It includes a noble 
series of Incunabula^ and a vast collection of tracts, commenc- 
ing vrith those of the 15th century, and many of them of the 
highest rarity. It is also strong in the literature of the Sciences, 
and its Theological department is noticeable for the extensive 
series it embraces of the Protestant Divines. Its annual main- 
tenance costs about £1,300, which is defrayed out of the Bud- 
get of PubHc Instruction. And though it may be said that 
me Mazarin Library was formed out of the gigantic fortune 
which the Cardinal rung, for himself, out of the vitals of France, 
it must be remembered in his favour that he was the first man 
in that country to open the ;doors of a great Ubrary to all— 
without exception — who cared to come in. 

Of the library of Ste. Genevieve the official return of 1849 
stated its contents at 180,000 printed volumes and 3,500 
MSS. It was then also stated that the annual increase aver- 
aged about 500 volumes, which would give a present aggregate 
of 195,000 volumes. The reading room, a noble apartment of 
340 feet long by 70 feet wide, is open in the evenings, and is 
very extensively frequented. The building is a new one, 
erected about the year 1843, by the architect Labrouste. The 
annual expenditure upon it is about £3,000. Like most great 
collections, it owes largely to bequests, of which that of Charles 
Maurice Le Tellier, Archbishop of Eheims, is most conspicuous. 
The Arsenal Library, another of the minor institutions of the 
kind in Paris, owes much to having become the final repository 
of the collection of Antoine Ben6 de Voyer d' Argenson, Marquis 
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of Patdmy. 'After an active military and diploi3iati<? oareea?, 
and amidst the distractions almost inseparable from high rani^, 
he contrived to amass a library of 100,000 volumes. The 
books were acquired by the Count d' Artois, who conjoined with 
them a portion of the still more famous Library of the Due de 
la Valliere, and thus founded the Library of the Arsenal, which, 
in the official return of 1850, then contained upwards of 200,000 
volumes, and about 6,000 MSS. It possesses the mo^t com^ 
plete collection extant of romances since their origin in n^odeim 
literature, of theatrical pieces or dramas from the epoch of the 
moralities and mysteries, and of French poetry since the 
conunencement of the sixteenth century. The Librajry of the 
Arsenal has always attracted the attention of the learned fron; 
all parts of Europe. It is constantly frequented by numerous 
readers, who there apply themselves to scientific and literary 
researches. The annual grant for its support was, according 
to the official return of the years before mentioned, £1,440. 

Of the remaining minor Hbraries of Paris, the City Ldbrary, 
founded at the beginning of the present century, is supported 
by grants from the funds of the Municipal Council. It posses- 
ses about 100,000 volumes. The Luxembourg Library con- 
tained at the period of the official return of 1850, nearly 40,000 
volumes, and had allotted to it a sum of £400 a year for the 
purchase of books. The University Library was also returned 
as having 40,000 volumes and 1,000 MSS., with an annual expeur 
diture of about £1,000. The Library of the Institute rem«^s to 
be noticed — ^though this Ust is far from exhausting the Parisian 
libraries which merit description'. It was founded by M. 
Morieau, who died in 1759, bequeathing to the municipality 
his collection of 14,000 printed volimies and 2,000 MSS., on 
condition that it should be publicly accessible. The Ubrary 
in 1859 amounted to 80,000 volumes. It exhibits the best 
possible selection of the principal works in all the Import- 
ant branches of human knowledge, and it may be truly ^d 
to be kept up to the actual state of science and learning. 

No city in the world has so large a provision of hook^ 
publicly and freely available to students as Paris. Altogether 
there is probably an aggregate of two millions of volumes con- 
tained in its hbraries. An opinion has been growing for eiome 
time past amongst its pubUcists that the contents of these 
hbraries should be re-distributed. It is contended that each 
of the Hbraries of the capital should have a specific character, 
and that each of them should be administered with a view to 
the special requirements of a particular class of readers. 

This inay be a correct view of the case as applicable to 
Paris. In Manchester, however, a somewhali eontrig^ one 
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pveviils f^ tibia present time. Mr. Christie, Chancellor of 
that diocese, only so recently as a year ago (1878), at a 
meeting on occasion of the removal of the Manchester 
Beference Library from Campfield to the Old Town Hall, sai4 
he should like to see that Ubrary and the Chetham Library 
under one roof, if it were only for the convenience of those who 
used the libraries, and cared not to be mnning about from one 
part of the city to another to consult certain books. 

As respects France at large, this conclusion seems to bo 
established by the facts that have been cited as to the character 
of the libraries and statistics of attendance. (1) That in its 
Iporge number of Provincial Libraries it possesses the frame- 
work within which the wants of the populations of the larger 
towns might be effectively met. (2) That large additions to 
ippst of these libraries of the best of contemporary literature, 
selected with an eye to varying classes of readers, are essen- 
tially requisite to make them places of a greater extent of popu- 
lar use and resort than they have hitherto beeu. To bnng 
books that they will eagerly read within reach of the masses of 
the French population is a problem the solution of which 
one would think cannot be far distant. 



Such are the libraries, extending from the English Chan- 
nel to the Mediterranean Sea, of the pleasant land of France — 
a country which, though torn repeatedly by internal dissen- 
sions, contains within itself, and is now exhibiting, the 
promise of a more peaceful future. With a landed system 
favouring a not undue division of the soil ; habits of industry, 
frugahty, and economy distinguishing its people from all other 
European nations; a soil, a climate, and situation to be envied, 
France needs only moderation in her Councils to take a fore- 
most place in the coming years. Bid, it is to be hoped, and 
finally, of the baleful spirit of Napoleonism, which has wasted 
the Uves and resources of her people ; free of an Empire that 
bears one more witness to the ordered decree of ultimate 
failure that awaits all government for personal ends, one need 
not despair of the Eepublic ? * 

* An article b j M. Littr^ in the lUvue PotUivCt advocating the fonnation 
of a Republican aristocracy, is exciting (1879), a good deal of attention. M. 
littr^ points out that to form an accurate notion of the present condition of 
Prance it is requisite to take into account the composition of French society — 
its peasants, who are Conservatives : its artisans, who are Eevolutionary, 
BadiciJ, or Socialist : its bourgeois, who are Liberals after the pattern of the 
Left Centre ; its old noble families, scattered sparsely over the land, in the 
nudit of which three Boyal or LoapMial races stuid oonspieaoiui ; its majority. 
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In the next division of our subject, attention will be 
directed to the Ubraries of our own country — ^blest alike in the 
conservation of the influences of its own past, and in its ever- 
readiness to admit, to entertain, and to adopt carefully into 
practice the counsels and advice of its wisest statesmen. 



which ii Catholic, by the side of a considerable mass who are either Free 
Thinkers or indifferent as to matters of religion ; its past, so long Monarchical ; 
its recent history, so violently Kevolutionary. The condosion of this remark- 
able contribution to the literature of the present political crisis may safely be 
oonmiended to the dreamers who believe that in any community perfect social 
equality can exist. M. Littr^ Ba3rs : — "In accord with those who r^^ard as an 
evil the gradual breakdown of aristocracies, I have upheld the opinion that for 
the government of modem societies an aristocracy is necessary. But in oppos- 
ition to those who ai]gue that the aristocracies that have disappeared, or are now 
in the course of passing away, cannot be replaced, Iliave ever been, and still am, 
of opinion that tnere exist amone us the elements of a real and good aristocracy, 
quite able to supply the loss of that we regret. I speak of our country alone m 
tnis matter. I think it undeniable that universal suffrage contains within itself 
a vast mass of men of capacity and talent,^ who are superior in every kind of 
way, and who can hold their own fairly against any cempetitors other £!uropean 
countries can bring forward in virtue of national law. It is amon^ those men 
that universal ^suffrage will select its representatives. Mistakes wiU be made, 
as a matter of course, but they cannot affect the general result, and the Cham- 
ber in a direct way, the Senate, in an indirect way, and more indirectly stiU the 
Presidency of the Bepublic will represent the aristocratic selection which I 
adfocate.'^ 
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n.-THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



ENGLAND. 



§ I.— INTEODUCTION. 

The traveller who looks at the few and slight fragments of 
monastic architecture yet to be seen at Canterbury, has before 
Vn'm the little that is left upon the site of England's first known 
Ubrary. That tiny collection came from St. Gregory and with 
St. Augustin. Theodore of Tarsus added some books towards 
the close of the 7th century. York, Whitby, Wearmouth, 
Durham, and Peterborough followed in having monastic lib- 
raries. The Mendicant orders also established their several lib- 
raries. Monastic Libraries were also founded at Wesham, 
Exeter, Glastonbury, Eamsey, Eievaulx, St. Albans, Salisbury, 
Westminster, Winchester, and other places. 



Overleaping the centuries, we come to the dissolution of 
the monasteries. That period of transition has been eloquently 
described by Froude : — "For indeed a change was coming over 
the world, the meaning and direction of which is even still hid- 
den from us — a change from era to era. The paths trodden by 
the footsteps of ages were broken up ; old things were passing 
away, and the faith and the life of ten centuries were dissolv- 
ing like a dream. Chivalry was dying. The abbey and the 
castle were soon to crumble together into ruin ; and all the 
forms, desires, behefs, convictions of the old world were passing 
awayj never to return. A new continent had risen up beyond 
the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, had 
sunk back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable space, and 
the firm earth itself, unfixed from its foundations, was seen to 
be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the universe. In 
the fragment of habit which they had so laboriously built for 
themselvesi mankind were to remain no longer/' 



It would be beyond the purpose of these " Notes " to dwell 
upon the Monastic Libraries except to remark upon the nse 
that might have been made of them at the time of the Eef orm- 
ation. From the fifteenth century — as at periods long subse- 
quent — ^England had very little to boast of in respect to Town 
Libraries of any kind. John Carpenter, Town Clerk of London 
(1421-60) affords the first distinct expression of the wish of an 
Englishman that the books from which he had derived mental 
culture in his life-time should be made to promote the education 
of the " common people " after his death. And he bequeathed 
them to the Common Library at Guildhall. To the Tudor 
Sovereigns, and the Tudor Statesmen, Ubraries owed very little. 
The suppression of the monasteries offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the establishment, at small cost, and with a noble 
ground work, of Free PubUc Libraries in every EngUsh county. 
No one such was estabhshed, in any one county or town, by 
any Tudor prince or statesman. The first Act, dated 1685, for 
the dissolution of the monasteries and the consequent dispersion 
of their libraries is entitled. An Act that all BeUgiotis Hcmses un- 
der the yewrhf revenue of £200 shall be dissolved and given to the 
Ki/ng and hs heirs. In 1539 the second Act of dissolution, 
entitled, An Act for the dissolution of all Monasteries and Abbeys 
was passed. ''Sic Yolo, sio Jubeo" was the note of that 
time. But the question of the appropriation of the property of 
the monastic foundations was one thing, and the conversion of 
it (in great measure) to purposes of private, even if kingly, 
aggrandisement, another. The lands and revenues were given, 
sold, and bartered away in a shamefully reckless manner. It 
can scarcely, therefore, be matter of surprise that the Monastic 
Libraries were wantonly plundered and dispersed. What else 
Cotdd be expected in favour of the preservation and the freedom 
of books from a monarch who required persuasion to permit the 
use of the EngHsh Bible, and whose tyrannical opiniativeness 
brought to the scaffold Sir Thomas More ? — ^than whom a char- 
acter of higher disinterestedness and integrity, and of greater 
leajmng with rare imagination, is hardly to be met with in 
either ancient or modem history. More's reply to the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was endeavouring to persuade him to save his 
life by retracting his refusal to take the oath of the King's 
supremacy in matters of reHgion, is memorable. "By the 
massl" said his Grace, "it is perilous striving with Princes, 
Master More ; the anger of a Prince is death." " And is that 
all, my lord ? Then the difference between you and me is but 
this — that I shall die to-day, and you to-morrow." 

That the monastic collections in England were of great 
aggregate value at the time of the dissolution there isconcurrence 
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of testimony. Many books were torn np and used for the com- 
monest domestic requirements ; many passed into the possession 
of grocers and other traders ; and whole ship-loads went over 
to foreign comitries. John Bale, a Eeformer, addressing King 
Edward the Sixth, wrote : — " I know a merchantman that 
shall at this time be nameless, that bought the contents of two 
noble Hbraries for forty shillings* price. This stuff hath he 
occupied in the stead of grey paper by the space of more than 
these ten years, and yet he hath store enough for as many 
years to come." That the genial impulsiveness and good 
fellowship of Henry VHI. made him popular with his subjects, 
and passed off his unscrupulous propensities, there is quite 
enough evidence. But those quaUties will serve httle towards 
the whitewashing of his character in our histories, even if 
backed by commendations of perhaps his own devising in the 
statute book, and artistically grouped by the eminent abiUties 
of such a writer as Mr. Froude. 

When the famous old English storehouses of learning fell, 
there was left Uttle behind them save tottering ruins and vague 
memories. But Thomas Garlyle has shown these generations 
in his " Past and Present'' what rare men, like Abbot Samson, 
bad lived and died there. " And now," to quote again the 
apolc^st of Henry, ''it is all gone, Uke an unsubstantial 
pageant faded, and between us and the old EngUsh there Ues 
a gulf of mystery which the prose of the historian will never 
adequately bridge. They cannot come to us, and our imagin- 
ation but feebly penetrate to them. Only in the aisles of our 
cathedrals, only as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on 
their tombs, some faint conceptions float before us of what 
these men were when they were ahve." But, standing amid 
the ruins of Fountains, or of Eievaulx, it may well cross the 
mind that, even for us nineteenth-century men, what was 
here quietly thought, and unassumingly but earnestly done by 
obscure and much-contemned priests, is of higher concern, and 
has far more to do with everything that makes it life to Uve, 
than all the great inventions — the steam engines and weaving 
looms — ^that have brought pecuniary wealth to thousands, and 
herded millions together in great cities. 



It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that popular 
reading in England conmienced with the EngUsh Bible. A 
generation prior to the King's assent to its use, the new art of 
printing had got translations into private circulation. In a 
county history recently pubHshed, record is given of John Bar- 
xuucdi parish priest of Swanton Morley, Norfolk, making his will 



in 1605, and leaTing as a legacy " a book oaHed the BybeH." 
That bitter hostility to the very idea of a Bible for the people 
which had dnven Tyndale across the Channel in order to woik 
at his translation was at length conquered, and the repognance 
of Heny YIII. to its free circulation overcome. But not until 
after Tyndale's death was the King's assent given. He had 
previously employed a wretch of the name of Phillips to betray 
Tyndale, who in 1536, was brought to trial at Augsburg, and 
condemned to the stake for the offence of translatii^ and pub- 
lishing an unauthorised English version of the Scriptures. That 
sentence he quietly endured, being first strangled and then 
burnt. His last words were — "Lord, open the TCing of Eng- 
land's eyesl " In 1537, an ordinance was passed directing the 
Scriptures to be set up in some convenient place in all churches. 
The people flocked in such crowds to read the Bibles that a 
choice had to be made of certain of their number to read aloud 
to the rest. 

The value of the measure which was thus at length con- 
ceded by the capricious monarch can hardly be estimated too 
highly. It had been won by the blood of martyrs ; by the toils of 
obscure Bible printers, some of them working amidst the perils (A 
a vagrant exile, others amidst those of pestilence, embittered with 
mental anxieties ; and in disregard of the prohibitions c^ a Ejng, 
who, though incapable of curbing his own loose appetite, was yet 
obstinately bent on governing the thoughts and controlling the 
aspirations of allhis subjects. And when, after many fiuctuati<HiB, 
a century later gave to the English nation the Bible as we have it 
now, never before in all history or Uterature had such a series of 
writings been freely laid open to a people showing the ways of 
Gk>d to man. It has made famihar in our mouths as house- 
hold words the stories of Abraham and Isaac, of Esau and 
Jacob, of Joseph and his Brethren ; brought home to us the 
Pharaohs and the mystic land of Egypt ; acquainted us with 
the Hebrew race, and its divinely-appointed leaders, Moses and 
Joshua ; with the poetry of the Book of Job ; the pastoral of 
Boaz and Buth ; the histories of Samuel and Saul, David and 
Jonathan ; of the Houses of Israel and Judah. And, from the 
later Books, what figures rise before the imagination — ^Elijahi 
Elisha, anh Naaman the Syrian ; Isaiah, Hezekiah, and the 
ruthless Sennacherib; Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, Belshazzar, 
and Darius ; Ahasuerus, Haman, Esther, and Mordecai; and 
last and chiefest, that Birth, that Life, that Death, crowning 
the Supreme Name of Jesus of Nazareth 1 

After a lapse of well nigh two centuries from Henry's 
reign, a movement was made in the direction of forming Paro- 
chial Libraries. Humphrey Chetham, during the interval, had 
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beqne^iUied £200 to be expended ** in godly Bnglish booIiB four 
tibe edification of the common people, to be chained npon desks 
. . , in the Parish Churches of Manchester and Boulton- 
le-Moors, and in the Chapels of Turton, Walmsley, and Gor- 
ion, . . . within one year after my decease" [which hap- 
pexied in 1653] . In 1709 An Act for the better Preservation of 
Parochdai Libra/ries in that pa/rt of Great Britain called England 
was passed in the 7th year of Queen Anne's reign, chiefly 
through the exertions of Dr. Thomas Bray, a Shropshire man« 
and me founder of the '' Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel." The operation of the Act was very limited, but Bray 
lived to see sixty-one Church Libraries established in England 
and Wales. Some of these libraries still exist, mostly in out- 
of-the-way places. After many years the signs of a great 
eoming ohonge at length appeared. 



By thQ middle of the 19th century it had come to be 
obvious to many minds that if the advantages of Public lib- 
iraries were really to be popularised in Britain, some new 
machinery must be employed. Not that for three centuries 
previous u^vidual Englishmen had not perceived the import- 
ance of such pubHc institutions ; had been desirous of founding 
such ; had made efforts in that direction ; and had been hope- 
ful that those who came after would build upon their ground- 
work. To what, then, must we ascribe the almost uniform 
infehcity of so many foimders of libraries in our towns and 
parishes ? Is it that the trading instinct is not, in the^main, 
favourable to the far-seeing public spirit which looks Tbefore 
and after? Wealth coiomands many things, but it cannot, of 
itself, command either insight or foresight. Without some 
considerable amount of honest reverence for learning and anti- 
quity, no man ever formed a Ubrary worthy of the name. 
Without some assured provision of the means of continued in- 
crease — as well as of simple preservation — ^no man ever secured 
to posterity the true advantage of a public Ubrary. 

To those persons, therefore, who took thought of the mat- 
ter, it seemed plain that the new libraries should be formed on 
a cathohc basis; that they should be independent of eleemosy- 
nary support ; that they should know nothing of social classes 
in the community ; and that they should be supported alike by 
the taxation of the wealthiest capitaHst and of the humblest 
householder. And if they were to be in no sense " claiss Hb- 
raries," but Town Librabibs, to that end they must contain, 
in fair proportions, the books that are attractive to the unedu- 
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oated and the half-educated, as well as those which subserve 
the studies and pursuits of more serious minds. They must 
be unrestrictedly open to every visitor. They must offer to all 
men; not only the practical science, the temporary excitements, 
and the prevalent opinions of the passing day, but the wisdom 
of preceding generations, the treasures of a remote antiquity. 

And indeed to any man of reflection the sight of a Free 
Library in a populous tovTU, offering with open doors its thirty 
or forty thousand volumes to all who choose to enter, must 
surely at some time suggest the thought that vrithin those 
walls many a youth vrill receive impressions which shall deter- 
mine not only his ovtu character but his influence upon the 
characters of others. If this be a truth, there flows from it the 
direct contradiction of what has been repeatedly asserted and 
applauded as a sound principle in the management of lib- 
raries to which the ''working classes" are to have access, 
namely, that *'Pohtics" and "Theology" should be excluded; or, 
that if they cannot be absolutely excluded, at least they should 
be kept in the utmost possible degree of subordination. Far other- 
VTise. It is according to the character of the higher instruction 
in these departments of knowle(^e that may be laid open to all 
classes — ^for it is not alone the working classes who are ignor- 
ant in such matters — ^that the welfare, if not the safety, of the 
future depends to an extent that even those who are called 
well-informed men do not dream of. When an eminent living 
VTriter * — ^the inheritor of an honoured name, still remembered 
VTith affection by old Sugbeians, and himself not wanting in 
reverence for the old ways — seriously propounds that 

'* Your creeds are dead ; your lites are dead, 
Your social order too," 

it is high time that the existence of subterranean forces of dis- 
integration secretly at work in all Europe, rumbling ever to the 
attentive ear, and now and again upheaving to the surface — 
should be openly recognised, and measures taken in time to 
prevent any possible anarchic wave sweeping over these islands. 
No state of society can be regarded as permanent, not to say 
but as dangerous, that relies for its continuance at the bottom 
upon the armed soldier and the constable. To what, then, 
must we look for the due conservation of social and political 
order ? Look where we may, no better security can be devised 
than in affording the means to all men of becoming acquainted 
with the best thoughts of the best writers among the living 
as well as among the dead. One well-instructed man amongst 
the labouring classes, familiar with the best and wisest that 
has been said upon all subjects affecting even only their 
material interests, is worth more than a company of poUce or 

* MattbewlAxnold. 
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a detachment of troops in the repression of anarchy or the 
preservation of ^the peace. Nor can this knowledge be got by 
any other means than through books. *' Visible and tangible 
products of the Past," says the now venerable author of Sartor 
Besartus, "I reckon up as three : — Cities, . . Tilled Fields, 
. . and Books. In which third, truly, the last invented, 
lies a worth far surpassing that of the two others. Wondrous, 
indeed, is the virtue of a true Book. . . The true Univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of Books." The spirit of 
knowledge is, in very truth, a jealous and over-mastering 
power. Once it seizes hold upon a man, he has no peace but 
in following its behests. Wherever and whensoever, or by 
whom — ^be the utterance from high or low in station — ^its au- 
stere conclusions are gainsaid, the devotee must rise on its be- 
half. And there have been, and always will be, men of all 
orders, down to the very humblest, who will sacrifice every- 
thing rather than the spirit whom they serve shall suffer the 
contradictions of an inferior intelligence. 



To Mr. William Ewart, then member for the Dumfries 
Burghs, belongs the honour of the initiative of the Free Lib- 
raries' movement in Parliament. In the year 1849, he moved 
the appointment of a ** Select Committee on the existing public 
Hbraries in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the best means 
of extending the estabhshment of Ubraries freely open to the 
pubHc, especially in large towns." A few years before Mr. 
Ewart had carried a bill enabling Town Councils to maintain 
(although not to form) Museums of Science and Art. The 
"Select Committee" reported: That the provision, within the 
United Kingdom, of libraries pubhcly accessible was in extreme 
disproportion to its wealth and resources ; that not alone on 
the European Continent, but even in the United States, the 
contrast was greatly against us, and that our inferior position 
was unworthy of the power, the HberaHty, and the Hterature 
of the country. When Mr. Ewart subsequently brought in and 
carried his bill, it is worthy of remark that, while a consider- 
able amount of opposition to it was exhibited in the Commons, 
in the House of Lords it was quite the other way. The Act 
of jl850jHmited the extent of the rate to a haK-penny in the 
pound, and made no provision for the supply of books ; and it 
was confined to England. In 1855, it was repealed, and the new 
Act, wider every way in its scope, raised the rate limit to one 
penny in the pound, and took away the restrictions of the 
former one. Li 1866, the Act of 1855 was amended chiefly by 
facilitating the modes of procedure by the ratepayers toward 
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tho adoption of the Act. Farther amendment Aot9 aflGecting 
the United Kingdom were passed in 1867, 1871, and 1877. 
Though little or nothing was said during the debates on the 
Libraries' Bill in both Houses with reference to the bitterly 
contested question of National Education, it was felt that th^ir 
enactment would sooner or later place rate-supported schools 
side by side with rate-supported libraries and museums. If a 
rate for Ubraries should in its working prove a wise and bene- 
ficial measure, could a rate for schools be the reverse ? This, 
in truth, was the question which tacitly underlay the whole 
discussion. 



§ n.— LANGASHIBS. 



I. Manohesteb akd Salfobd. 

In the adoption of the Act of 1850, Lancashire took the 
lead. The first library established under it was that of Man- 
chester. It was opened in 1852, with a collection of books, 
purchased by public subscription, of 21,000 volumes, housed 
in a building the cost of which was also defrayed by the same 
means. About 8,200 volumes of the books were presented by 
donors. The most valuable of these were from PubUc Boards 
and Departments, and from Learned Societies, amounting to 
500 volumes. The Manchester Librajy was not only the first 
library established under " Ewart's Act," but was tikie first 
Institution within the United Kingdom, however supported, 
which combined a Free Library of Beference, open to all 
comers, with a Free Library of Circulation, open to all persons 
whose responsibihty was vouched for. After a lapse of five 
years, the 21,000 volumes had become 86,000 ; and 9,000 ad- 
ditional volumes had been purchased towards the formation of 
tluree branch Lending Libraries in various parts of the city. 
During that period 864,104 books had been issued, being an 
average of 523 volumes daily, to readers in the reference de- 
partment and to borrowers from the lending department. Of 
this large issue 409,908 volumes had been delivered to readers 
in the reference department. The classification of books was 
as follows :— Class 1, Theology, 9,676 volumes ; 2, Philosophy, 
7,488 ; 3, History, 111,014 ; 4, PoUtics, 51,276 ; 5, Sciences 
and Arts, 50,253; 6, MidcellaoEieous Literature and f^tion, 
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180^1 ; total 409,908 voltimes. In reference to the character 
of the readers comprehended in the above return, Mr. Edward 
Edwards, the first chief Hbrarian of the Manchester Free Library, 
and the accompUshed author of an exceedingly valuable and in- 
teresting series of bibUothecal works (from wnich many passages 
of these "Notes" are compiled), says: "The principle Ihave advo- 
cated as that which ought to be fundamental in our Eree Town Lib- 
raries, — namely, that they should be made alike useful for all 
classes of the community, has been, to a large extent, realised in 
the reference department of the Manchester Free Library. It 
is habitually frequented by persons of all social grades, from 
those of least up to those of greatest education. Merchant 
and artisan, mill worker and clergyman, may be seen reading 
at the same tables ; and as this is (in Britain) the most novel, 
so assuredly will it prove, in its ultimate consequences, to have 
been one of the most pregnant results of rate-supported lib- 
raries. In these days many causes are at work which tend 
rather to widen the social gulfs of separation than to bridge 
them over." 

As regards the issues in the Lending Departments of the 
Manchester Free Libraries, works of prose fiction, as would be 
expected, preponderate, though not to the same extent as at 
other places. But care has been taken at Manchester to select 
the best works of their class. It may, too, be truthfully said 
that at no previous period in the history of EngUsh literature 
has prose fiction been made in so great a degree as of late 
years, the vehicle of the best thoughts of some of the closest 
observers and most refined thinkers. Nor, taking it as a whole, 
was it ever before characterised by so much general purity of 
tone or elevation of purpose. Still, whatever weight may fairly 
attach to considerations like these, the fact remains that read- 
ing of this class is, in the main, reading for mere pastime. 
Careful observation and inquiry have made it evident that the 
chief obstacles which have impeded the lending departments of 
our Free PubUc Libraries, in effecting their due share in the work 
of popular education, has been the utter insufficiency of that 
amount of command over the mere implements of education 
which was commonly imparted in poptdar schools. "If" says 
Mr. Edwards, " the question be asked, why have the lending 
departments of the Free Libraries visibly done so much less for 
mental culture and improvement than their consulting depart- 
ments have manifestly done, the answer is not far to seek. 
The writer, during many years, carefully observed and noted 
both what was the course of reading, and what the character 
and aptitude of readers, in several of the free Ubraries of Lan- 
cashire ; and by correspondence as well as bty occasional viaitSf 
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learnt what had been the experience of similar institutions in 
many parts of England. It soon became his conviction that the 
due working of the lending libraries was, and is — (1869) — ^much 
impeded by the plain insufficiency of that amount of command 
over the tools and implements of self -education which is taught 
in our popular schools. At Manchester and Liverpool — as well 
as elsewhere — a notable proportion of the borrowers of books 
have always been youths who were still attending schools of 
one kind or other, or who had very recently left them. It 
was obvious, in many cases, that such persons as these pos- 
sessed only a bare ability to read, and that imperfectly. They 
had acquired none of that training of the faculties, without 
which the power and teaching cannot be turned to profit. It 
was observed that many of those youths found an attraction in 
the titles — as they stood in the catalogue— of books of an in- 
structive sort, and they apphed for them. But, in not a few cases, 
they came back long before they could have been read. And 
those who returned them made no further inquiry for books of 
a like kind. They turned to the novels and tales. The infer- 
rence seemed inevitable. The amount of 'schooling' — wher- 
ever obtained — ^had failed to impart the habit of mental appli- 
cation. It had failed to inspire any love for pursuing knowledge 
under difficulties. It had not even created that moderately 
discriminating appetite to which perpetual novel reading would 
become nauseous, just as surely as a table spread every day 
with confectionery, and with nothing more solid, would paU 
upon the daily appetite for daily bread." 

The purchase of books for the Manchester Free Library 
was at the outset entrusted to Mr. James Crossley, the presi- 
dent of the Chetham Society, and to Mr. Edwards, the intended 
chief Hbrarian. 18,028 volumes (of which number 16,000 
were for the consulting hbrary) were acquired for £4,156. 
The classes of EngUsh history and of standard English literature 
were made extensively prominent and systematic. The depart- 
ments of commerce, of poUtical and social economy, as well as 
of local history, received also especial attention. The Prince 
Consort gave eighteen volumes of splendid books, among which 
were the works of Zahn and Gruner. The Ubrary was inaugu- 
rated in the month of September, 1852, in presence of three 
masters in hterature — ^Thackeray, Dickens, and Lord Lytton. 
Thackeray attempted a speech, but sat down with an unfinished 
sentence upon his lips. Dickens was humorous, and perfectly 
at ease. Lord Lytton was careful to equal the occasion. He 
told his audience of a conversation he had had a few days 
before with the American Ambassador, Edward Everett, on the 
incidence of taxation fn the States. ** Our largest rate of all " 
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(said Mr. Everett) '' is our education rate. We never grumble 
at its amount, because it is in education that we find the prin- 
ciple of our national safety." " But/' added Lord Lytton to 
the audience before him, ** a library is not only a school, it is 
an arsenal and an armoury. Books are weapons either for 
war or for self-defence, and the principles of chivalry are as 
appUcable to the student now as they were to the knight of 
old. To defend the weak, to resist the oppressor, to give to 
man the service and to God the glory, is the student's duty 
now as it was once the duty of the knight." Both the consult- 
ing and the lending Hbrary were at the outset open to every- 
body upon the terms that have now become common to Free 
Libraries. But at that time the system was absolutely new in 
England. This fact of entire novelty caused the principal 
Ubreirian to devise methods of classifying both the issues and 
the readers which have been almost everywhere adopted 
amongst Free Libraries of subsequent formation. 

It must not, however, be understood that the Free Lib- 
raries in Manchester were estabUshed without opposition. Sir 
John Potter — ^who deserves mention for his unwearying zeal 
and his contributions of time and money towards their form- 
ation — expressed, more than once, his resentment of the man- 
ner in which some leading men in the Manchester Council had 
tried repeatedly to put obstacles in the way. And though that 
opposition was silenced and overcome, the ground- work of it 
still remained, and it again showed itseK when the branch Ub- 
raries came to be formed. Li 1858, by a slender majority, the 
Council passed the following resolution : — '* That it Jbe an 
instruction to the Free Libraries Committee to prepare, and 
submit to the Council, an analysis of the number of readers in 
the several Hbraries, with their occupations and pecuniary re- 
sources, so far as may be found practicable." The answer of 
the Committee stated: — " With respect to the latter portion of 
the resolution of the Council, asking for a return of the pecuniary 
resources of readers, your committee respectfully suggest — what 
must be obvious on the sUghtest reflection — that they have 
no authority or power to maie any such inquisitorial demands 
from the frequenters of the Ubraries." That the "instruction" 
aimed against making provision for the scholar and the student 
of every class, and especially provision in the higher branches 
of literature, science, and art, was perfectly plain. However, 
Lord Houghton (then Mr. Monckton Milnes) had already 
answered it in speaking to a resolution on that very head at 
the opening of the Hbrary. ** These books," said he, pointing 
to the walls around him, ** are to be enjoyed by all the inhabi- 
tants of this place in full community. . , . They will be 
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shared alike by the wealthiest and most intelligent among yoOi 
and by the poorest and the simplest." He knew it was not the 
artisan only who stood in need of higher instruction. And he 
also was aware that the building in which his auditors were 
assembled had formerly been devoted to the propagation of thd 
doctrines of Eobert Owen. " It is what lies in these bookSi" 
he added, ''that makes all the difference between the wildesl 
Socialism that ever passed into the mind of any man in this 
hall, and the deductions and careful processes of the mind of 
the future student who will sit at these tables, and who will 
learn hwmUty by seeing what others have done and tan^t 
before him ; who will gain, from sympathy with past ages, 
intelligence and sense for himself." 

Of late years, the Manchester Council has worked the 
institutions entrusted to its charge in a liberal, effective, and 
generous spirit. With, perhaps, one exception (and that in the 
same county), none of the Free Libraries in all England have 
been better administered, or made to do their work more effec- 
tually, or (in the true sense) more economically. 



According to the official returns, ordered by the Honse of 
Conmions to be printed, August 14th, 1876, and June 20th, 1877, 
the population of Manchester, in 1871, was 379,374. At the 
present time there are six Free Libraries— the central one — 
removed twelve months ago to the Old Town Hall in King-street 
— and five branch Hbraries. The one at Ghetham was re- 
opened in a new building on the 11th February, 1878. The 
total number of books in all the lending departments is stated 
in the last annual report at 85,306 ; the totaJ number of bor- 
rowers on the register 30,817 ; the total issues for the year last 
ended, 811,942. The proportion of books of the class of fiction 
is, in this department, two-ninths of the whole, and the issues in 
this class more than equal the issues in all the other classes 
combined. Newspapers are provided in all the branch hb- 
raries. The borrowers are literally of all classes, and from all 
parts of Lancashire, as well as, in some instances, from the 
neighbouring counties. Any person may obtain a borrower's 
card, entitling the owner to borrow books for home reading, in 
exchange for a borrower's form of application, duly signed. 

As a branch Ubrary, the success of the Free Library at 
Chetham had been unexampled. During the year 1877, 74,000 
volumes had been issued to borrowers, and 155,600 visits paid to 
the reading and newsroom. Having determined to erect a new 
building, the committee opened negotiations with the present 
Lord Derby for a site. His Lordship met them in a most libercd 
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spirit, and remitted one-half of the pnrchase-money agreed upon 
as the value of the site — so that the committee were enabled 
to obtain an excellent plot of gronnd, fronting the main road, 
containing 693 square yards, for the small sum of £700. The 
dimensions of the reading and newsroom are about 100 feet by 
60 feet. The cost of erecting the building was about £10,000. 
Q3ie library contains between nine and ten thousand volumes. 

The consulting department of the Manchester Free Libraries 
numbers upwards of 60,000 volumes, located at the Old Town 
Hall. The principal room is a noble apartment lighted both 
by windows and from the roof. Its horizontal dimensions are 
about 130 feet long by an average width of 37 feet. Mr. Chan- 
cellor Christie, who was present at the opening of this library 
in its new situation, spoke very highly of the character of the 
accommodation provided by the Old Town Hall. It is proper 
to mention that its architect, Francis Goodwin, was of high 
repute in his day. Since its removal from Gampfield, the late 
chief librarian. Dr. Grestadoro, informed the present writer that 
the public have availed themselves far more largely of the great 
literary and scientific treasures of the reference library than 
when it was located so far away from the centre of business ; 
in fact the attendance has been almost doubled. A new lend- 
ing library is about to be established in a new building near the 
site of the old library in Gampfield. 

The total number of volumes in the Manchester Free Lib- 
raries is now 146,477. The reference Library is the largest 
public library in the county with the exception of Liverpool. 
It is also, perhaps, the best. Its strongest departments are 
those of English history and literature. Its most characteristic 
feature is its remarkable collection of pamphlet literature, and 
especially of tracts relating to politics and trade. There is a 
very fair collection of English topography, as exemplified in the 
county histories. And there are many diie works on the plastic 
arts. The annual expenditure on all the free libraries at 
Manchester is about £8,000. 



Mention has already been made in these ** Notes " of Hum- 
phrey Ghetham, who was the second, if not the first, in Europe 
to open the doors of a library free to all comers. A brief notice 
of some incidents in his life may be of interest. 

Ghetham was Sheriff of Lancashire in Charles the First's 
reign, A.D., 1634, and when a month old in that office received 
the first writ for Ship-Money — " That word of lasting soxmd in 
the memory of this kingdom," as Clarendon calls it. Lancashire 
was rated by him at £498. In August (1686) he received a 
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flecond writ for ship-money, and in the letter acoompairaqgili ! 
writ the Lords of tne Council write that " To prevent Jifl ic u l if 
in the dividing the assessments upon the corporate towm . . . 
we conceive that . . . Preston may well beare £50; Lu- 
caster, £30 ; Liverpool, £20 (look what the Mersey has done sima 
then) ; Wiggan. £50 " ; and so on. '' If/' says Qietham, '*yoii 
shall tax and assess men according to their estate, then Li?e^ 
poole being poore, and now goes as it were a beginge, must ptj 
very little. Letters patent are now sent for the same town; 
and if you shall tax men accordinge to their tradinge and piofitt 
by shippinge, then Lancaster, as I verily think, hath little to 
do in that waye." 

Chetham got into trouble in levying the second assessmeni 
It would seem that in the first levy he had incurred personal 
charges amounting to £22, as to which he says, " I moved for 
allowance, but could get none." The worthy Sheriff therefore 
resolved, on the second levy, to cover the personal chaziges of 
that and of the former one, by adding £96 to the sum total 
of the tax, £3,500. This was complained of formally to Lord 
Newburgh, Chancellor of the Duchy, by some of Chetham's 
neighbours who were unfriendly to mm. The Chancellor told 
Chetham's agent in London that such a proceeding was neither 
warrantable nor safe, who, reporting this to his principal, relates 
that ** M. Blonndell tould my lord the countree was more troub- 
led and grieved to pay that which you levied for charges, than 
topa,y the £SfiOO (spite, evidently) .... and that he had 
asked the opinion of a Judge, and the Judge said '' Yitt was a 
Stabr Chambbb bussines'" — words of dreadful import, no 
doubt, to everyone concerned at that time. The issue was that 
the SherijBf was directed to repay the whole sum thus levied, 
excepting £3 15s., which had been abated to poor people. 
Chetham grumbled, and delayed compUance, evidently imder a 
strong impression that the decision was imjust. It appears, 
however, that it was enforced. 

His public troubles did not end with this period. The Par- 
liamentarian commanders requisitioned him. He entreats in 
vain. A rough Cromwellian Colonel, Eobert Dukinfield, whose 
men " are in extreme want of monies," bluntly tells Chetham 
that if the money be not paid within eight days — " I will send 
four troops of horse into vour county that I can very well spare." 

Chetham died October 12th, 1653, in the 73rd year of his 
age. By his will he bequeathed £7,500 for the foundation and 
endowment of an hospital for the maintenance and education 
of forty poor boys for ever. He also bequeathed £1,000 to be 
expended in books to remain as a pubhc library ; £1,000 for 
some fit place to bestow the said library ; £200 for the especial 
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provision of " godly English books/' and the residue of his per- 
sonal estate for further augmentation of the said Hbrary. 

In the year 1655, the library possessed 1,450 volumes, 
chiefly works of theology and history. In the year 1693, the 
Kbrary had increased by successive purchases to 3,543 volumes. 
About the same date, donations of books were added by the 
Rev. John Prestwich and Dr. WiUiam Stratford. By some odd 
chance, the trustees' investments for the hospital have been 
profitable, and those for the library not so. The books now 
consist of 38,000 volumes. The weak point of this fine old 
library Ues in its almost total want of recent Uterature, which 
accounts for the following comparison : — ^The average daily 
number of readers in the reference department of the Man- 
chester Free Library, for a period of six years from the opening 
thereof, exceeded 250. At the Chetham Library that average 
had dwindled down to 10 (1859). Mr. Edwards's opinion 
[Memoirs of Libraries] is that it would be wise to combine the 
Chetham Library with the City Library, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, a course which he thinks would increase the utiUty of 
the former. He would, of course, preserve it intact as a collec- 
tion, in order that the hbrary might thus remain a pubHc and 
peipetual memorial of the founder. He notices a local objection 
that the antiquated character of the hbrary makes it scarcely 
worth the trouble and cost of such a step, and says ''that the 
popular notion on this head is but a popular mistake." Then 
he goes on to show its value to the student. At the same time 
he considers that the divarication, in a provincial city, of a 
learned hbrary for ** scholars" and an EngUsh hbrary for the 
** people," has ceased to be either useful or practicable. The 
Manchester reference Library is becoming, with every passing 
year, more and more a hbrary fob all classes both of read- 
ers and students. Assuredly if the two hbraries be combined 
the energetic vitahty of the one will speedly invigorate and 
fructify the accumulated stores of the other. 



The Free Library of Salford was estabUshed originally as 
the mere adjunct of a valuable and well managed Pubhc Mu- 
seum of Natural ffistory. The Museum was founded early in 
1850, under the provisions of Ewart's Museums Act of 1845. 
Its founder was Joseph Brotherton, long M.P. for Salford. 
Mr. Brotherton's most zealous helper in the work, and in sub- 
sequent years the best friend the Salford Museum has had — 
was Edward Eyley Langworthy. For several years after its 
establishment the small library was limited to the use of read-* 
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en within its walls. In 1861, the collection was mnch improfed 
as a consulting library by the systematic purchases made mainly 
at Mr. Langworthy's cost. In 1854, a lending department 
was opened. The first and present librarian and curator, Mr. 
John Plant, was, personally, more devoted to natural history 
than to literature, but from the first he showed himself to be a 
man of real ability in both departments. In the first year of 
the working there were 22,000 issues from a library of less than 
7,000 volumes. To the Museum 160,000 visits were paid with- 
in that year« The institution had visibly become, whilst yet in 
its infancy, a public educator. 

The popi:Qation in Salford in 1871, was 124,805. Besides 
the Central Library there are three branches, possessing an 
aggregate of 26,000 volumes. The total number of volumes in 
the four lending departments is about 36,000, of which some 
14,000 are works of the class of fiction. The total number of 
issues during the past year (1878), in both the lending and re- 
ference departments was 366,488, the proportion of works of 
fiction being about 80 per cent, of the whole. The reference 
hbrary contains 33,286 volumes. Here the issues in the de- 
partment of fiction are only five per cent, of the whole number. 
The Museum comprehends natural history, science, antiquities, 
curiosities, and the industrial as well as the fine arts. A new 
wing has recently been completed at a cost of £10,000, from the 
proceeds of the Langworthy bequest, and the galleries contained 
therein are appropriately called after the donor's name. The 
daily average oi visitors to the Museum reaches the high num- 
ber of 2,000. The annual cost of maintenance of the Inbraries 
and Museums is about £3,000. A loan exhibition of pictures, 
&c., was held in the new Langworthy galleries during the year 
1878. In addition to these loans, the exhibition contained the 
paintings and sculpture which were before acquired for the 
permanent collection in the Museum. Most of these were 

Eurchased from the Langworthy bequest. The Corporation 
ave quite recently decided to form another branch library at 
Broughton. 



n. lilVEBFOOIi, WaBBIKGTON, AND BOLTON. 

The Free Library of Liverpool was opened to the public 
on the 18th of October, 1852, with about 12,000 volumes. The 
first rate was levied prior to the opening. A further sum of 
£1^400 was raised by subscription. One year later, two branch 
lending librodes were established in opposite quiuiiers of the 
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town, with about 1,000 volumes in each. In October, 1857, the 
reference library had grown to 24,000 volumes, and the lending 
libraries, collectively, to 17,000 volumes. In the first year of 
the working of the reference Ubrary, the aggregate issues were 
128,628 volumes. In the fifth year they were 166,346 volumes. 
The issues from the lending branches were in the first year 
86,978 volumes, and in the fourth year 308,200 volumes. The 
predominating character of the issues to readers during the 
above period m both the reference and the lending departments 
differed a good deal from that of the Manchester library. This 
was partly a result of the different composition of the library. 
In Liverpool, no less than 4,000 volumes of ** Novels and Eom- 
ajices " formed part of the reference collection. In Manchester, 
just one-tenth of that number. 

The rapid growth of the Ubrary, and the extraordinary 
extent to which it was used by the public, rendered a new and 
much larger building indispensable. The hour had come, and 
with it appeared the man. 

William Bbown was bom at Ballymena, in Antrimshire, 
in 1784. His father had thriven in the Hnen trade of Ulster. 
Foreseeing the coming supremacy of cotton over flax, Alex- 
ander Brown betook himself to Baltimore, where he founded 
the mercantile house of " Brown, Shipley, and Co." William 
was left, for a short time, at school in Yorkshire. But he, too, 
crossed the sea in 1800, and within half a dozen years became 
a partner in the American firm. In 1809 he returned to Europe 
on a two-fold errand. He married an old sweetheart at Bally- 
mena. He established a new mercantile house at Liverpool. 
He placed his residence at Liverpool, and immediately began 
to contribute to its local improvement and elevation. Sanitary 
reforms, schools, early closing of shops, concerts, cheap and 
good, new docks, new hospitals, new churches, found in William 
Brown an open-handed and unostentatious supporter. His 
energy was equalled only by an uprightness which scorned to 
profit by those cimning shifts of commerce which too often mark 
the successful trader. Meanwhile the transactions of the firm 
of '* Brown, Shipley, and Co." grew on a gigantic scale. But 
in 1837 a panic arose in American commerce, and there came 
back, to this one English firm, protested bills amounting to 
about three-quarters of a million sterling. The Bank of Eng- 
land offered to WilHam Brown a loan of two millions to meet 
the emergency. He borrowed one million, and repaid it, with 
interest, within six months. 

But the crowning act of Sir William Brown's whole life 
was the erection of the Free Library. In 1853, he had offered 
£6,000 towards making the new institution more worthy of 
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Liverpool. In 1856, hedodbledtheoflEBr, cmconditkmoEsome 
anxibflry efibrt by the Corporation. Difficulties impeded itB 
acceptance ; whereupon, in 1857, being then 72 years ci agOf 
he nndertook ahnost the whole burden of erecting the library 
and Museum which now bears his name. An architectural 
competition took place, of the management of which it is im- 
possible to speak with any satisfaction, resulting, as it did, in 
all the designs being thrown overboard, and a rechauffe of one 
of the best of them"^ executed by Mr. (George Weightman, the 
then Borough Surveyor of Liverpool. 

The first Free Library in Liverpool was located in abuild- 
ing in Duke Street, purchased by the Corporation. On the 
18th of October, 1852, — within six weeks after the inaugur- 
ation of the Manchester institution — ^the Liverpool library was 
Sblicly opened. It was instantly and conspicuously success- 
The sight of the rooms crowded, even to inconvenient 
pressure, by eager and diligent readers, was a thing to remem- 
ber. Nor was the opening, a few months later, of the zoo- 
logical museum, bequeathed by the 13th Earl of Derby, a 
less interesting ceremony. The first stone of the Brown 
Free Library and Museum building was laid on the 15th of 
April, 1857. On this occasion Mr. Brown spoke as follows : — 
"When I proposed building the library and museum, I con- 
sidered that I was only performing an act of public duty which 
Divine Providence had placed within my power, and which 
deserved very little thanks." The erection occupied about four 
years. The Ubrary was inaugurated with great and befitting 
ceremony on the 18th of October, 1860, — eight years after the 
opening of the small original Ubrary in Duke Street. The Cor- 
poration contributed to it the site and the approaches to the 
building. 



While Sir William Brown and the Earl of Derby are justly 
remembered in connection with the Liverpool Free Library 
and Museum, another munificent citizen of Liverpool is equally 
entitled to a place in the mei^^ory of its inhabitants. In the 
year 1867, Mb. Joseph Mayeb presented to the Museum a 
most wonderful and very valuable collection of rare and curious 
antiquities and gems, the money's worth of which it is almost 
impossible to estimate. It was said at the time that a hundred 

* The Ute Mr. ThomM AUom, whoie rare accomplishments— unequalled in 
lome respects amongst his contemporaries — were exhibited in this design, as in 
that for the Assise Courts at Manchester, expressed himself to tiie present 
writer in very strong terms about the injustice he had suffered in tiiese two 
oases,— in the Liverpool instance more particularly, inasmuch as his design was 
Mltottd ai best, and reoeived the award of the first premium. 
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thonsand pounds would be within the amount the collection 
would have brought by public auction. Its riches are being 
gradually developed by the process of cataloguing, but further 
time must elapse before any adequate idea can be formed of its 
extent and value. Mr. Charles Gatty, the curator, has already 
issued a paper ** On the Mayer Collection as an Educational 
possession" and one " On some Ancient Glass in the Mayer 
Collection" He has also issued an instalment of the catalogue 
" On the Egyptian Antiquities" illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. A second part of the catalogue, " On Pottery and 
Porceladn" is now in preparation. Nor has the generous- 
hearted donor ceased to display his interest in the collection he 
has given to the inhabitants of Liverpool. Year by year the an- 
nual official Corporation reports exhibit his name in connection 
with further gifts to it. And not satisfied with doing even this, 
in 1870 Mr. Mayer bought an old farm-house and five and a 
half acres of ground attached, fronting the main street of the 
village of Bebington. There he has built a handsome and 
commodious hbrary, square in form, with a lofty tower and a 
sonorous clock, an alarm bell, and other conveniences of a 
practical sort. Twenty-two thousand books are ranged with 
great ingenuity and order on the shelves. In the midst of the 
building is the office, so to speak — a square apartment, lined 
with books from floor to ceihng, fixed desks all round, a light 
gallery above for the attendaaits, and a staircase wonderfully 
economised in a comer. Three years after^throwing open this 
new edifice, increased demand for space was met by the ad- 
dition of three rooms, one of which is set apart for newspapers 
and periodicals, chess, draughts, and such innocent games ; 
whilst another is granted to those who wish to make notes in the 
** reference department," a branch which Mr. Mayer's private 
library, collected in many years of intelligent study, without 
computation of expense, has made extraordinarily rich. There- 
in are foxmd more than two thousand volumes relating to Art 
and Antiquities alone. Nearly one-third of the volumes issued 
are Novels, of course. Next to these, in order, come Voyages 
and Travels, Poetry, History, and Biography, Botany, Natural 
History — of insects in particular — Geology, General Science, 
and Art. Theology and Pohtics are not encouraged. It is sat- 
isfactory to observe a growing incHnation to study Art. The 
number of books consulted in the reference department treat- 
ing of Painting, Enamelling, Sculpture, and Architecture, shows 
a steady increase, which has become continually more rapid in 
the last three years. Antiquities also are much studied, and 
works in foreign languages. 

Mr. Mayer's liberality was not content with providing lite- 
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rary pleastireB for his neighbotirs. The considerable gpaoe of 
land around the library is laid ont in public walks, planted intii 
trees and shrubs, adorned with flower beds, and furnished 
with seats. Both library and walks are kept up as they were 
made, without any charge on the inhabitants of the village. 
The donor of the Mayer Museum at Liverpool has received his 
meed of public acknowledgment, but the donor of the Free 
library and Public Park at Bebington deserves almost equid 
honour in a different line. Mr. Mayer, however, did not exhaust 
his store of Art-treasures in filling the one, nor his ready gene- 
rosity in endowing the other. His house is lined with paint-> 
ings of a sort which few collected when he began, and which 
money could not buy at present. His private library contains 
many hundred foUos relating thereto, gathered to illustrate a 
history of English Art from the earliest date of its existence^ 
Most beautiful and interesting are these paintings. There are 
more than 5,000 of them, the work of men whose very names 
are unknown to most connoisseurs of the present day. But 
attention to the past does not blind this gentleman to the in- 
terests of the work-a-day world, and, in each matter that con- 
cerns the advantage of his neighbours, his purse and his 
practical intelligence are ready. Pew, if any, amongst us could 
furnish another Mayer Museum; but thousands could endow a 
village Library, and aU can emulate an example of generous 
and unselfish public spirit. 



By the year 1870, the accommodation provided in Sir Wil- 
Uam Brown's building — though the area within its walls covered 
4,000 square yards — ^had become insufficient. Another towns- 
man came forward to meet the demand for more space. Li 1874, 
the year of his Mayorality, Mr. Alderman Walker offered to 
erect an Art-Gallery adjoining the Free Library. In 1877-8, 
the Walker Art-GaJlery was opened. The total number of 
visitors during the first year was 567,626, being an average of 
2,088 during each open day. Of this total, 89,110 persons paid 
for admission to the Autimin Exhibition of Pictures. The 
of&cial report, for 1878-9, states that the donations and be- 
quests to tiie GaJlery during the period mentioned have been both 
numerous and important. A valuable collection of oil paintings^ 
water-colour drawings, and engravings had been bequeathed by 
the late Mrs. Margaret Harvey, of Aigburth, consisting of works 
by Gterard Dow, D. Teniers, Terburjg, Van Stry, Breughel, 
Van de Velde; and of modem productions by Creswick, Clater, 
Birket Foster, Duncan, S. Cooper, Topham, W. Hunt, and 
others. Seven important oil paintings, by Lauder, Fisk, Hart, 
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Sohex, Niemann, Frayer, and Roberta, were presented by Mr. 
(^leorge Arkle; three by Mr. James Aikin, the members of 
whose family also presented a fine copy in marble of a piece of 
sculpture. Other single important donations during the year 
are recorded. The Corporation have themselves expended 
altogether about £8,000 in the purchase of works of Art. The 
WaS:er Art-Gallery covers 1,500 square yards of building, and 
the cost of it, exclusive of the site, has been stated at £40,000. 

Nor is this GaJlery the last of the important additions to 
the Liverpool Free Library and Museum. Situated between 
the building erected by Sir William Brown and that by Sir A. 
B. Walker, the Corporation have built a fine rotunda of one hun- 
dred feet diameter, lighted from the roof, called the " Picton " 
Beading-Boom, after the name of the Chairman of the Corpor- 
ation Committee, and as a public acknowledgment of the 
character of the services rendered by him in that capacity. 
The room is surrounded with light galleries -[and] bookcases, 
and presents a noble appearance. 

The returns of the North and South lending branches of 
the Liverpool Free Libraries show themjjto possess nearly 
43,000 volumes, of which nearly 16,000 arej*works|'of prose 
fiction. The total issues in all the lending departments for the 
years just passed (1878-9), were ',441,224, ;^ofjwhich the classjof 
fiction formed 75 per cent, of the entire number. The number 
of volumes in the reference Ubrary is about 70,000 of which 
the works in " prose fiction " are 6,296 volumes. The total 
issues in the reference department were 437,746,| exclusive of 
periodical Uterature, of which class there were about 250,000 
separate issues, and the daily average of readers was 1,564, of 
which number 678 on an average perused|j/' novels and 
romances,'- It had been found requisiteHo] have*a^roomf set 
apart in the Brown library for students, in wWh prose fiofion 
was not issued. The number of students to whom was granted 
the privilege of the special room was 813,''against 643 in 1877, 
529 in 1876, and 417 in 1875. The number of volumes issued 
to students during the year 1878-9 was 46,645, and the average 
daily attendance 166. The new reading room is chiefly intended 
for the separate use of this class of readers. 

The population of Liverpool is nowlestimatedjat 532,681. 
The statistics of visitors to the Museum during the year 1878-9 
have been as follows : — Total day visitors, 413,923 ; weekly aver- 
age, 8,075; daily average, 1,943. The last annual Beport does 
not give the united expenditure for the year on the Libraries and 
Museum. The House of CommonsVretum for the year 1876 
putait down at £12,444 2s. 8d /-Sn-JKil^ -^m^^^^^M 

The Liverpool reference hbrary has rather an advantage 
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over that at Manchester in books on the Fine Arts, and on 
Natural EQstory . In illustrated works generally it is very rich ; 
and, as a whole, has been collected with great judgment and 
liberaUty. Special attention has been also bestowed on a col- 
lection of the local topography, this section having had the 
good fortune to obtain a private collection which was the fruit 
of persevering researches of twenty or thirty years. 

The last reports furnished from the various Free Public 
Libraries in the kingdom show, that as regards circulation, 
Liverpool and Manchester take the lead. Last year the total 
circulation in connection with the Liverpool Free Libraries 
reached the very high figure of 882,105. Manchester came 
next with 733,963 ; followed by Birmingham with 658,030 ; 
Leeds, 449,966; Sheffield with 383,374; and Dundee with 
245,363. 

Notwithstanding the large area of accommodation provided 
by the Brown Library and Museum, the Walker Art-Gallery, 
and the Picton Eeading-Eoom, it is found that the Mayer 
Collection requires more space for its proper display than is at 
present available, and it is already decided upon to consider- 
ably enlarge the Walker Art-Gallery, by the addition of a new 
wing. 

An effort also in the greater furtherance of higher edu- 
cation is being made in Liverpool to found an institution sim- 
ilar to Owens College, and to be called '* University College." 
£75,000 are asked for as a fund to commence with, and an 
influential committee has been formed. 



Before the passing of the Act of 1850, Warrington had 
already, in 1848, adopted the Museums* Act of 1845. At this 
time the Corporation obtained the transfer of a museum of 
natural history and of a small Ubrary (formed in 1760), 
both of which had belonged to societies. * In 1868, the 
returns showed an aggregate number of 11,000 volumes in the 
hbrary, and about 6,000 issues during that year. The latest 
returns pubhshed (1878) of the lending department give the 
number of volumes at 8,501, the number of subscribing borrow- 
ers at 530, and the total issues for the year 28,527. In the 
reference department there are 5,467 volumes, the annual uses 
of which reach upwards of 4,000. The total number of volumes 
in both departments is 13,968. But there is this pecuHar 

* It if interesting to observe that, thirty years later, Fre&ton adopted the 
Free Libraries* Act from ahnost the like propulsion, and the town of Olitheroe, 
it>70xild>ppear, has sinoe followed the same suit. 
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feature about the Warrington Public Library, that no person 
may take out books for home reading excepting upon payment of 
an annual subscription of five shillings. The books are free only 
in the reading room, the average attendance daily therein being 
26. About 1,900 volumes formerly belonging to the late Mr. 
John Jackson were presented to the Hbrary by Mr. J. G. 
M'Minnies. It possesses also a ** Warrington collection," con- 
sisting wholly of books and pamphlets, &c., relating to the 
town. Interesting additions have been made to the museum 
from the collection of the late Dr. Kendrick. The book rarities 
of the reference library have received from the pen of Mr. W. 
B. A. Axon, a special notice which has been pubHshed by the 
committee. The museum, with which the Ubrary is associated, 
is mainly of natural history and antiquities. The collection of 
Boman remains, arranged with great care by Dr. Kendrick, is 
very valuable. There are also historical documents relating to 
transactions at Warrington during the Civil Wars. The late 
Sir Henry de Hoghton enriched the collection with a number 
of local charters from the time of Henry HE. to Henry VIII. 
The number of visitors to the museum, according to the return 
of 1877, was 1,700 per month. The annual expenditure is 
about £600, the penny rate contributing £400 towards this. 
The estimated population of Warrington is 54,394. The inhab- 
itants appear to take a just pride in their museum. 



The Public Libraries* Act was adopted by the borough of 
Bolton in the year 1853. A sum of £3,195 was publicly sub- 
scribed for the purchase of books. The opening of the Hbrary 
took place on the 13th of October of the same year, with an 
aggregate number of 12,239 volumes, of which 9,239 formed the 
reference department. The Bolton Free Library system has a 
somewhat pecuHar arrangement attached to it. A ** Subscrip- 
tion Library" is provided within the " Free Library," for the 
sole use, under prescribed limits of time, of its supporters. It 
has a separate governing body. The subscription is one guinea 
per annum. Books are purchased, and in no case hired, and 
after a period of twelve months all private proprietorship in 
them ceases, and they pass from the Subscription Library into 
the Free Library. By this means 5,707 volumes have been 
added to the reference library, and 7,466 to the lending hb- 
rary since the opening. The total number of volumes forming 
the consulting department now reaches 26,929, and in the 
lending departments 14,847, making a gross total of 41,776 
volumes. The issues during the first year were 27,288 in the 
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cozunlting library, 61,184 in the lending library, and 5,998 
in the subscription library. During the year 1878, the 
corresponding issues were 80,547, 77,303, and 56,364. In 
the lending department " novels and romances " form more 
than three-fourths of the whole issues ; and in the subscription 
department more than one half. A second branch libraiy i« 
about to be established. Newspapers do not appear to be a 
feature in the library service. ^Hie present number of borrow- 
ers is 7,492. Illustrated works seemed to be in great request 
in the reference department. The amount voted last year for 
Ubrary purposes was £1,000. The estimated population of 
Bolton is upwards of 90,000. 

Like other towns, Bolton has benefitted largely by the 
beneficence of its townsmen. The new Parish Church, built 
at the expense of the late Mr. Peter Ormerod, is of high repu- 
tation. The late Dr. Ghadwick, who was a large money sub- 
scriber to the fund raised for the establishment of the Free 
Library, and whose numerous benevolent acts on behalf of hia 
fellow-townsmen of Bolton are well-known, provided by hia 
will for an extension of the museum department. He be- 

Sieathed, on his death in the year 1876, a sum of £5,000 to 
e Corporation of Bolton, on condition of their erecting, fum-> 
ishing, and maintaining, within four years from the time of his 
death, a Natural History Museum in the Public Park, to 
which the public were to be admitted free of charge. It was 
also conditioned that no part of the bequest was to be applied 
to the purchase of land or of specimens for the museum. The 
Corporation accepted the conditions, and are now (1879) en- 
gaged in the erection of the Chadwick Museum, rapid progre98 
in its construction having already been made. 



m.— Blaoebuen, Southpobt, Eochdale, Wigan, and 

Pbeston, &c. 

Blackburn adopted the act almost contemporaneously with 
Bolton, and a few years ago erected a handsome structure 
worthy o! its purpose and of the public spirit of the muncipal- 
ity. The last annual financial statement (1878) places the 
expenditure at £1,041 13s. 4d. The library continues to 
progress. The additions of the preceding year were 1,168 
volumes to the reference department, and 551 volumes to the 
lending department, forming a total of 1,719 volumes, of which 
number 677 were presented by various donors. The number 
of volumes in the reference library is 11,583» and in the lendin^^ 
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library 10,826i FublicationS and jpazaphlets of local iilterest 
are sotLght after. The total issues in the reference department 
during the year mentioned were 12,642 volumes, and in the 
the lending department 33,001. The number of registered 
borrowers is about 8,600. Much yet remains to be accomplish- 
ed in developing the Museum. In 1878, Blackburn joined 
with Birmingham in soHciting aid in support of provincisJ 
museums from the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851| 
and from the Trustees of the British Museum. A very inter- 
esting loan collection was exhibited in the galleries and rooms 
of the new building, a few years ago. 



The Free Library of Southport was opened in the yeat 
1875, and in an old building. Very soon, however, more space 
was found to be absolutely requisite than was there provided^ 
and Mr^ William Atkinson came forward with an offer to build 
a new Free Library and Art-Gallery at his own cost. The hand^ 
some buildings erected for that purpose have, it is understood, 
cost the generous donor upwards of £8,000. They were inau- 
gurated in the year 1878, with an exhibition of works of Art, 
wholly suppUed, with a few exceptions, by residents. The book- 
shelving in the new Hbrary has been arranged to hold 40,000 
volumes, but the space will contain many more than that 
number if required. There are three picture-galleries in all^ 
the principal one being 67ft. 6in. by 26ft. 9in., and the other 
two 44ft. by 25ft. 9in. each. Two galleries are also provided 
for sculpture, each 21ft. 9in. by 18ft. The number of volumes 
in the lending department is about 8,000, and in the reference 
department about 1,000. During tiie past year more than 
90,000 volumes have been issued to borrowers, and about 20,000 
volumes to readers in the reference department. The bor- 
rowers' cards number 4,260. Newspapers are suppHed in 
the reading room. The Id. rate levied last year [amounted 
to upwards of £800. About £400 a year has hitherto been 
required from the rate to defray the cost of the site for 
the btiilding, and this has, so far, seriously crippled the man- 
agement. Mr. Atkinson has, however, again come forward, 
and in a most generous way has undertaken to free the instit- 
ution from this burden. 



In the borough of Bochdale, the Act was adopted during 
the year 1870, and the hbrary was opened at the close of 1872^ 
The existing premises are reported to be insu£Gicient. There 
are now 20,513 volumes in the lending, and 7,834 vduines in 
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the reference department of the library. The borrowing issaes 
of the past year nave been 94,513, and of the consulting depart- 
ment 79,542. The corresponding issues during the mnst year 
of the Ubrary were 17,427 and 20,839 respectively. There is a 
subscription Ubrary on a smaJl scale affiliated to the Free Lib- 
rary, somewhat on the Bolton plan. The estimated population 
of Bochdale is upwards of 70,000. The rate levied last year 
amounted to £1,040. 



The Free Public Library of Wigan was opened on the 7th 
of May, 1878. During the first eight months of working, 
the returns show an appreciation of its privileges by the inhab- 
itants of the borough. The building, newly erected, at a cost 
of £13,000, was the munificent gift of Mb. Thomas Taylob. 
The Ubrary, consisting of books purchased by the bequest of 
£12,000 of Joseph Taylob Winnabd, is of a much more valu- 
able character than faUs generally to newly-formed Ubraries in 
towns of the moderate extent of Wigan. The reference Ubrary, 
located in a long, comfortable, gaUeried room, contains the 
large number of 16,500 volumes, purchased for about the sum 
of £8,000, and for its extent is imusually rich in the Uterature 
of the fine arts. Merely to mention the names of Gicognara, 
Piranesi, GaUy-Enight, LetarouiUy, Passavant, Owen Jones, 
Labarte, Sir Bobert Strange, Pugin, Buskin, and VioUet-le- 
Duc, is to call up a delightful vision of the treasures that are 
to be seen in the reference department of the Wigan Free Lib- 
rary. Here, also, is a series illustrative of the art-treasures 
of the National GaJlery of England, and of the Galleries of 
Dresden, Munich, Naples, and those of the Louvre and the 
Vatican. It also possesses a recondite large foUo, pubHshed 
recently, the \Oeometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture, 
by John Pennethome. The class of antiquity and topo- 
graphy has also works of great value, including those of 
Nichols, Ormerod, Polwhele, Purchas, Eaine, Kchardson, 
Eosellini, Stow, Surtees, Tanner, Whittaker, and Wood. Li- 
deed the whole collection of the Wigan reference Ubrary 
exhibits the UberaUty and learning of those who formed it. As 
to the issues in this department of the Wigan Free Library 
during the eight months it has been open, the statistics given 
show that upwards of 5,000 works have been consulted. The 
lending department contains 6,808 volumes, and during the 
before-mentioned period 42,174 volumes have been issued to 
borrowers. The number of borrowers' tickets was 3,407, and 
the weekly average of book issues 1,240. The newsroom, in 
which is placed a smaU separate Ubrary, accessible without any 
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restriction except the taking of books from the room, is a very 
popular branch of the institution. 



Preston was early afield in moTing to adopt the Free Lib- 
raries' Act of 1850, and subscriptions were set on foot in the 
years 1854-5, for the purchase of books. Sums of various 
amounts were promised in influential quarters, and some were 
paid in. The working classes themselves subscribed a separate 
fund. An interesting brochure was pubhshed in 1854, entitled, 
A Free Public Library for Preston ? Aye or No ? earnestly 
advocating the movement, and containing much information on 
the subject of Free Libraries. It was understood to be from 
the pen of a gentleman then and since well-known for his 
active interest in all that concerns the welfare of the Borough 
of Preston. * And seeing that the course of events has placed 
it in the power of himself and his coadjutors to accompKsh 
that which a quarter of a century ago could not have been 
dreamed of, it is scarcely surprising that the action of the 
Harris Trustees in estabhshing a Free PubUc Library and 
Museum on a magnificent scale should be looked forward to 
with the deepest interest by the inhabitants. 

The movement of 1854 languished from various causes. 
The funds actually subscribed for it suffered diminution in the 
hands of those with whom they were deposited. At length it 
well nigh died out. But a spark of the unforeseen reUt the 
flame along the whole line. A casual discussion at a meeting 
of the Town Council on the 3rd of August, 1877, arising out of 
a proposition to purchase a selection of books from the hbrary 
of a practically defunct society — the Literary and Philosophical 
Listitution — ^by way of addition to the Shepherd Library, elicited 
from Alderman Gilbertson at the subsequent Council Meeting 
on the 27th of September the following motion : — 

That a Committee of the Council be appointed to consider — 1. The expedienc j 
of establishing a Free Library and Museum in Preston. 2. Whether Dr. Shep- 
herd's Library and the endowment thereof can be appropriated to the purposes of 
such Free Library, or be amalgamated or used in connection therewith. 3. Whet- 
her it is desirable to take oyer the Library and Museum and effects of the Preston 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, and the terms upon which the same can 
be obtamed. 4. Whether there is any fund in existence raised by public sub- 
scription for the purposes of establishing a Free Library— and to report thereon 
to the Council.— The motion was agreed to. 

At the following monthly meeting of the Couficil it was 
resolved — '* That it is desirable to estabHsh a Public Library 
and Museum in Preston." In the month of January, 1878, 
the Council resolved — 

* 0. B. Jacson, Esq., of Barton Hall. 
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That the Mayor be requested to call a imbfic meetint of tiieborgMMv of the 
borough, in order to determine whether the Public Libraries' Act, 1855, shall be 
adopted within this borough. And resolved — That this Council accept the 
offer of tbe proprietors of the Literary and Philosophical Institution to transfer 
to the Corporation their books, apparatus, philosophical instrumentsu fixtures, 
effects, and other property, for the sum of £150, on the express condition ana 
understanding that they should be utilised for public purposes ; and this Council 
do hereby record a Tote of thanks to the proprietors for the Hberal terms vpon 
which the same have been offered. 

The Books referred to consistedof upwards of 4000 volumes, chief- 
ly of modem literature, excellently selected in the various classes. 
Only ahout one-sixth of the entire number consistedof "novels 
and romances," and these of the very best authors. The Act 
was adopted during the same month. The trustees of the 
Working Men's fund agreed to hand over the amount, £377 
2s. 8d., in their possession to the Corporation. And the trustee 
of the other fund, amounting to £200 16s. 7d., also did like- 
wise. 

In what locality and building to conmience the operations 
of the new institution was the subject of much consideration 
by the Free Library Committee. They eventually succeeded in 
gaining the occupation of the large and handsome ground floor 
room of the Town Hall, fronting Fishergate ; the books of the 
old Literary and Philosophical Institution were transferred 
there, and the doors of the Free Library of Preston were open- 
ed quietly to the public on the first day of January of the year 
1879. There was no ceremony, no speeches, no attendant 
ostentation of any sort whatever. The occasion was placed 
entirely upon its own merits. And all those who had exerted 
themselves in any measure whatever towards its accomplish- 
ment were amply rewarded on witnes&ing the eagerness dis- 
played by the public to avail themselves of the advantages 
that had now, after so long waiting, become afforded. 



Long, however, before the passing of the Free Libraries' 
Acts, Preston had received a Corporate Library from the be- 
quest of one of its inhabitants. 

EioHABD Shepherd, M.B., was bom at Kendal, in which 
town, it is presumed, he received his education. He settled as 
a practising physician in Preston, residing in Friargate, and it 
would appear that he soon became an influential iiSiabitant of 
the town. He was admitted a freeman of the Borough of Pres- 
ton in November, 1724, and he renewed his freedom at the 
Guild in 1742. He served the office of Mayor's Bailiff during 
the mayoralty of Lawrence Eawstome, Esq., in 1740-1. He 
was elected an alderman, April 17th, 1746, and served the 
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office of Mayor in the year 1747-8, and again in the year 1755-6. 
He married Margaret, only daughter and heiress of William 
Appleton, Esq. Her mother was the daughter of Christopher 
Nowell, Esq., of Little Mearlay, near CHtheroe, a younger 
branch of the ancient family of Nowell of Bead. Through his 
Trife Dr. Shepherd was the possessor of Little Mearlay Hall. 
By this lady, who pre-deceased him, the Doctor had no issue, Dr. 
Shepherd died on the 28th of November, 1761, and was interred 
on the 7th of December, in the grave-yard of St. George's Church, 
in this town. His portrait is to be seen in the hbrary. In his life- 
time he was, professionally and in other ways, charitable to his 
poorer townspeople. He collected an extensive and valuable Hb- 
rary, and by his will dated the 18th of June, 1759, all and every 
the books of whatkind or nature soever belonging to him he gave 
and bequeathed to the Executors therein named, in trust for the 
benefit of the Mayor and Aldermen of the Borough or Corporation 
of Preston, and directed that the said books should be put up in 
some room belonging to the Corporation, properly shelved and fit- 
ted up for that purpose ; and gave out of lus personal estate £40 to 
fit up and shelve the room; and also bequeathed the sum of £200 
out of his personal estate, and directed that the same should 
be put out at interest by the Mayor and Aldermen or Corpora- 
tion for the time being, and the yearly interest thereof paid to 
the Ubrarian yearly for his pains and trouble in taking care of 
the books, and for his attendances relating thereto ; and further 
directed that the surplus of his personal estate should be put 
out at interest, to be paid to his two brothers during their 
joint Hves, and after their death that the Mayor and Aldermen 
or Corporation should have the same, and lay out the interest 
thereof yearly in purchasing books for enlarging and increasing 
the Hbrary, and in purchasing other things usually bought for 
furnishing and fitting up Hbraries, and for no other use, intent, 
or purpose whatsoever. 

As respects the financial position of the Trust, the sum of 
£1,400 is invested with the Corporation at £4 per cent, per 
annum. The interest of £200, part of this £1,400, is paid to 
the Corporation towards the salary of the Hbrarian, as directed 
by the will. The £1,200 is part of the original bequest with 
accumulations, the interest thereof being directed to be laid 
out yearly in purchasing books, &c. It is actuaUy expended 
as follows : — Subscriptions to the Chetham, Camden, Surtees, 
Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Societies, and the EngHsh 
Dialect Society ; insurance from fire, and in binding and pur- 
chasing of books. The amount in the bank to the credit of the 
account is at the present time about £250. The Corporation 
provide the building for the Uforary and reading-room, appoint 



^and pay librarian (lesa £7 188. 8d, interest on £200), perform 
the cleaning, and supply coal and gas, the total cost being 
about £90 yearly. Tha library is open daily for reading and 
reference, one of the conditionB of Dr. Shepherd's will being 
" that no book or books be lent or removed out of the library." 
The advantages of the library are open to all persona, the only 
condition of memhership being a re commendation by the Mayor 
or an Alderman of the Eorough. 

The collection contains now upwards of 8,000 volumes of 
printed books and MSS., chiefly in the classes of Theology, 
History, Antiquities, Topography, Philology, the Classics, Juris- 
prudence, Natural Philosophy, and Medicine. There are about 
one hundred volumes of early printed books, issued from the 
Continental and the English presses prior to the year 1600. 
All of them, therefore, are more or less rare. In a few of them 
the initial letters are executed by hand, and illuminated. The 
learning of a bibhographer is required to estimate their value 
with any degree of accuracy. The manuscript, in 59 volumes, 
of Baines's " History of the County Palatine of Lancaster" 
was left to this hbrary by the author. There is also Thomas 
' Wilson's MS. of the "Genealogical descent of the NobiHty and 
Gentry of the County Palatine of Lancaster." The collection 
ia in a measure of an archaic character, but choice modem 
works of hterature have been added from time to time since tba 
founder's death. The late Recorder of the Borough, Mr. T. 
B. Addison, took a great interest in the hbrary, as did 
Mr. C, B. Jacson during his connection with the Corporation. 
The present Conmiittee of Management have also added a num- 
ber of very valuable books. There cannot he the least doubt 
that the existence, under one roof, of the Shepherd Library 
side by side with the modem hbrary suggested in the " Sub^ 
Committee's Eeport," Sec, previously set forth in these pag( 
would he eminently of advantage in increasing the resort 
both for all studious purposes. 



The first annual statement of the Free Library Committ 
of Preston ahovrs that the number of volumes transferred from' 
the Iiiterary and Philosophical Institution was 4366, and to 
that number were added, during the year 1879, 2865 volumes, 
making a total of 7231. The gross number of tickets issued to 
borrowers was 3610. The total number of issues during the 
first year was 55,481 volumes, about 60 per cent, of which 
were of the class of prose fiction. Towards the expenses of 
purchasing the new books upwards of £600 were banded over 
bom the custodians of the subscribed funds before alluded toi. 
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the remaining expenditure of the first year was defrayed out of 
the Id. rate, which brings in close upon £1000. The Ubrary now 
numbers upwards of 8000 volumes, and the circulation has 
largely increased. 

The Corporation and the Harris Trustees have adopted 
the scheme set forth in the Sub-Committee*s Eeport, to which 
we have already referred ; an Act of ParUament has been ob- 
tained by the Corporation to carry the project into effect, and 
all that now remains is the settling of the details under which 
operations are to be commenced and brought to the desired 
conclusion. The nucleus of a Museum has already been formed 
in the rooms over the Shepherd Library, in Cross Street, which 
already has largely interested the population ; and a loan col- 
lection of Art-objects has been obtained from the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, the commencement only, 
it is expected, of a permanent connection with that centre. 



Every step that is taken to extend the influence of these 
museums and Ubraries — to diffuse far and wide the hmnanities 
of hterature and art — carries one mine the more beneath the 
social abuses which have so often placed a prevailing influence 
over our pubUc institutions within the grasp of vulgar minds or 
of blatant stump-orators. The mine, too, is one that will 
eventually be none the less effectual for the slowness and quiet- 
ness of its onward course. If the saying, " On earth there is 
nothing great but man ; in man there is nothing great but 
mind,** be true, the part that has to be taken by the Harris 
Trustees and the MunicipaUty of Preston in evolving the im- 
measurable influences upon a large population that may reason- 
ably be expected from the execution of the project now before 
them, it is of moment to well consider. Not alone to individ- 
uals, but also to communities, does the hand of Time bring 
chances that are seldom offered but once. It is easier some- 
times to do great things than small ones, and people will move 
themselves to realise a large conception who would not lift a 
finger to increase the wearisome multitude of common-place 
things. The writer may be permitted to give, as best he can, 
what his memory carries of a piece of verse which appeared in 
the inaugural number of the AUantio Monthly nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, entitled — 

DAYS. 
Daughters of time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervises, 
And marching singly in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and faggots in their haiids : 
To each they offer gifts after his will— 
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BrMd, kingdoDL stanL or akj that hddi tliem aO. 
I. in my pleachdd garaen, wfttohed the 'pomp^ 
Foivot my morning wiihes, hasfcily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned, and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

And so let the question of the Free Library and Museum 
be dealt with by all concerned in a higher spirit than that of 
small desires and aims towards ends insignificant in their scope 
and dimension. '* As years are running past us, let us throw 
something on them which they cannot shake off in the dust 
and hurry of the world, but must carry with them to that great 
year of all, whereunto the lesser of this mortal life do tend and 
are subservient." * 



To sum up, in a few words, the results of the Public Lib- 
raries' Acts in the County Palatine of Lancaster : — ^In the towns 
in which the Acts have been not only adopted, but already fairly 
set to work, — Ashton-under-Ljnae, Darwen, CHtheroe, and 
Blackpool being now added to the list — ^not far from a half a 
million volumes have been permanently secured for public use, 
with ample funds for their preservation, increase, and well- 
ordering, and also for the replacement, from time to time, of 
such as become worn-out. These Hbraries have been made 
thoroughly accessible, under proper regulations, to every decent 
inhabitant of the towns to which they belong. Their manage- 
ment is wholly independent of sect, party, or clique in religion 
or politics. Their permanence has been made in like manner 
independent of charitable gifts, or of fluctuating subscriptions. 
They are governed without noise, used without favour, main- 
tained and improved without recurring appeals to public bene- 
volence. Whilst essentially independent of gifts, they have 
been liberally, even munificently, promoted by Uberal men. 
And they are, as yet, but at the threshold of their public use- 
fulness. Already they have done, and are still doing, good 
educational work; and the work is of a far-reaching kind. He 
knows very Uttle of that silent world of books in which He the 
records of the past and the seeds of the future, who doubts 
that by their meaas men do actually derive thoughts and im- 
pulses to activities for which themselves, their country, and 
their race are permanently the better. 



* Laador. 
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$ n.— MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

I.-*->BlBMINaHAM. 

It was not until the Free Libraries' Act had been adopted in 
about twenty other towns, that the burgesses of Birmingham 
decided, in tne year 1860, to have not oidy a Library, but also 
a Museum and a Gallery of Art. The Ubrary was opened in 
April, 1861, on a very modest scale, containing, at that date, 
but 3,916 volumes. Four years later the collection had nearly 
tripled. After another four years, it had increased more than 
twelve-fold. The 3,915 volumes had then become more than 
60,000. In addition to a Central lending Ubrary and a con- 
sulting or reference department, built and furnished at a cost 
of more than £20,000, four several Branch lending libraries had 
been established by the year 1869, in localities so situated as 
to carry the advantages of the Act to every district, and to 
every class of the population. The aggregate issues of the 
books in the previous year had been 306^767. One of the 
branch lending Ubraries owes its existence to the munificence 
of Mr. Chaiies Adderley — now Lord Norton — and is placed in 
the park which formed part of his gift to the people of Birm- 
ingham. 

The nimiber of volumes in the Birmingham Free Libraries, 
on the 31st of December, 1877, was 86,087 ; of which 44,619 
volumes had formed the Ubrary of reference, including the 
famous Shakspere Memorial Library. Of the whole number, 
15,133 volumes were ** novels and romances." In their six- 
teenth annual report the committee state that the issues of 
books in the reference Ubrary in 1877 were 281,068, and the 
total issues in both that and the lending department were 
679,954. They remark that the character and quaUty of the 
books enquired for had been maintained at a high standard, 
and that the conduct of the readers and borrowers had been 
aU they could desire. The proportion of works of prose fiction 
issued in the lending department formed about 60 per cent, of 
the whole number. Newspapers and periodical Uterature are 
suppUed in the reading-rooms to an extent much beyond that 
which prevails generaUy elsewhere. 

The Birmingham news-rooms have been eminently useful 
and successful. The general experience, in fact, of the institu- 
tions which have been estabUshed under one or other of the 
Libraries* Acts confirms the wisdom of ParUament in permitting 
the maintenance of news-rooms in conbination with Free Lib- 
raries. Intrinsically, both of them are pubUc educators. In- 
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ddentally, the existence and the good foniishing ol pnbUe 
news-roomB check friyoloas lesort to, and occasiomJ needless 
crowding of, the principal leading-room, by facilitating a 
practicable and nnobjectionable classfication of readers. For 
along with the snpply of newspapers there is naturally a snpply 
also of amusing periodicals, which are read in the news-room 
by those who do not as yet care for higher reading. Under 
wise management, there is also a provision of the best period- 
icals, both literary and scientific, so that the osnal reader of 
merely entertaining magazines may occasionally be indnced to 
examine, at the same table, something better and deeper; may 
now and again, find inclination to invigorate his mind as well 
as amuse it. And the vast mass of good and varied literature 
contained in the best magazines, continuing to be read, as it 
does, when bound up afterwards in a series, is found to be far 
more entertaining, instructive, and improving to the mind than 
is the ordinary novel. 

The total number of borrowers' tickets in force during the 
year 1877 was 19,076, one-fifth of which were to borrowers of 
the ages of 14 to 20. In the reference library (written before the 
lamentable fire) a table is set apart for the gentler sex, and the 
reservation appears to be appreciated. Ci this department 
very valuable and very costly works are liberally provided. 
Both in the lending, as well as in the consulting library, the 
works seem to have been selected on the broadest and most 
comprehensive principles, for the benefit of the partially in- 
structed and industrial classes, equally with those more fully 
educated; but in the class of "light literature" there has been 
a careful avoidance of what may fairly be termed " trash," 
with a view to the gradual raising of the character of the 
general reading. It would appear that this result has been 
attained at Birmingham in a somewhat larger degree than is to 
be found elsewhere. In the Keport for 1867, the chief librar- 
ian, Mr. Mullins, gave a list of the works in most demand, both 
in the consulting and lending departments, and the table he 
gives exhibits an elevated standard that is altogether surprising. 

To Birmingham belonged (it is sorry to say so in the past 
tense) the honour of having reared the noblest monument to 
the memory of England's, if not the world's, greatest poet. 
The Shakspere Memorial Library, housed in a room apart, in 
which was gathered not only all the additions of the marvel- 
lous dramas which Shakspere wrote, but the thousands of works 
which those dramas have inspired other authors to write, was 
an appropriate tribute to the genius in honour of whose name 
it was founded. And it was not unfitting that in Birmingham, 
the largest town of the county in which Shakspere was bom, 
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snch a memorial should have been formed. In the year 1861, 
the late Mr. George Dawson offered, if such a library were 
founded, to make over to it the best part of his own Shaksper- 
ian collection. Steps were privately taken to give further 
effect to this offer, and in 1864 the Birmingham Tdwn Council 
were presented with the nucleus of what afterwards became an 
unique collection, including every addition and every translation 
of Shakspere, all the Commentators — in short every work con- 
nected with his life and works. In 1868, the Ubrary was com- 
pleted^ and opened. The fame of the Hbrary spread over the 
Continent and the United States. It had received donations 
far and wide from distinguished Shaksperian scholars and col- 
lectors. On the 31st December, 1877, it contained 6,739 vol- 
umes, consisting of 4,438 volumes in English, and the remainder 
in twenty different languages. Here, then, was done for the 
memory of Shakspere that which many years ago was done by 
Italians in honour of Petrarch and Dante. 

In the selection of works for the reference library great 
services had been rendered by Mr. S. Timmins, whose own 
donations of works to it were extensive and valuable. It had 
also received a donation of a peculiarly interesting kind— the 
gift by Mrs. Dawson of a "selection," by Mr. Timmins and Mr. 
Mullins, of a considerable number of works from the Ubrary of 
her deceased husband, the well-known Mr. George Dawson, 
who, from the outset, had been distinguished for the fervour of 
his advocacy of the Free Library movement in Birmingham. 
Another important donation, by Mr. William Bragge, F.S.A., 
of an ahnost complete collection of all the editions of Cervan- 
tes' Works, and of books relating to them, enriched this depart- 
ment. And last, but perhaps the first in importance, the 
reference Ubrary had received the coUections illustrative of 
Warwickshire, including the remarkable Staunton CoUection, 
purchased for £3,000, and enriched by the gift of many rare 
and privately printed works, of which no second copy is known 
to exist. All these perished in the late fire — the incidents of 
which are fresh in the memory, — conveying a useful warning 
to constructors of buildings for the purposes of Ubraries and 
museums. 

The rapid destruction of the contents of the Birmingham 
Library contrasts very strongly with the story of the burning 
of one of the great Ubraries of the ancients. The Alexandrian 
LiBBABY of the Ptolemies, in the buildings known as the 
"Museum** and the **Serapeum," made a grand total of 700,000 
volumes. Part of the Museum Ubrary was accidentaUy de- 
stroyed by fire during the first Alexandrian War; but the 
Serapeum Library received the addition subsequently of 
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200,000 Yolnmes forming the Pergamean Library, presented by 
Mark Antony to Cleopatra. During the revolutions under 
the Soman Emperors the Kbrary suffered by plunder. At length 
it was destroyed by the Saracens, under the orders of the Caliph 
Qmar, when they acquired possession of Alexandria, A.D. 638. 
"If," said he, " these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
Koran, they are useless ; if they disagree, they are pernicious." 
It is recorded that it took six months to bum the volumes of 
parchment. 

Besides the loss of the building, upwards of 60,000 volumes 
were destroyed by fire at the Birmingham Library. The value 
of the buildmg and its contents was estimated at £40,000, and 
they had been insured for £24,000. The prompt action on the 
part of the citizens of Birmingham to repair the loss was truly 
admirable. The town was thoroughly proud of the institution, 
and it was frequented by students and readers who had edu- 
cated themselves into an appreciation of it. The disaster was 
felt not merely as a vague general bereavement, but as a de- 
privation personal to each member of the conmaunity. It was 
resolved to raise a subscription fund of £10,000 for the replace- 
ment of the works. It now stands at some £5,000 beyond 
that amount. Progress has been made in re-building the 
structure, on a very much larger scale, and there appears little 
doubt that the library will arise, phoenix-like, from its ashes, 
more magnificent than before. 

In some respects the results of the fire appear to have been 
exaggerated. The Shaksperian collection of which so much 
has been said was, it is true, exceedingly interesting, and the 
room in which it was stored was a model of taste. But the 
books were not absolutely unique. Other copies of most of 
them, it is said, are still obtainable without much difficulty. 
What is really an irreparable loss is the famous Staunton col- 
lection—comprising folios and papers, books and manuscripts 
— which record the history of the county of Warwick with 
extraordinary completeness and in microscopic detail. Here 
were the pedigrees drawn up by Ferrers, the rough notes of the 
topographical researches of Archer, the original memoranda of 
Dugdale. Here, too, were all the cartularies, deeds, extracts 
from priceless manuscripts, notes of folk lore and dialetic pecu- 
liarities, which had been brought together in the course of a 
lifetime by the most indefatigable antiquary of the period, the 
late Thomas Sharp. Close at hand there were also stored the 
Civil War Tracts, the medal struck to commemorate the meet- 
ing of Charles I. and Henrietta at Edgehill a year after the 
battle was fought; and a host of precious parchments and 
vellum deeds, all of them the material out of which history 
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is made. By a happy chance, it is said that a distingni^ed 
living scholar had lately been exploring these archives, and 
had made very copious notes of all portions of them bearing 
upon the early history of the English drama. 



It has been previously mentioned that the Birmingham 
Tovvn Council decided to incorporate with their library a 
Museum and a Gallery of Art. They considered that they had 
good grounds for believing that so soon as the chief towns 
should possess proper places for their custody, they would 
share in some of those gifts which have been and are annuaUy 
being made to the nation, and for which adequate accommod- 
ation cannot be found in the metropolis. They were aware 
that one of the recommendations, almost amounting to a con- 
dition, which accompanied the splendid gift by Mr. Sheepshanks 
of his gallery of modem paintings, was that they should circu- 
late in the provinces ; and that the Eoyal Society had already 
recommended that the provinces should also have some of the 
advantages of the treasures of art and manufacture then exclu- 
sively confined to the metropolis. And they had the fact 
before their eyes of certain losses the town had incurred through 
having no Gallery or permanent institution for receiving gifts 
and proposed conditional bequests. 

The Art-Gallery was opened on the 1st of August, 1867, 
and from that to the present time the succession of gifts and 
bequests to it have been constant. In 1868, a loan collection of 
armour, jewelry, and art-workmanship from South Kensington 
was exhibited, and at the entire cost of those authorities. In 
1869, a loan collection from the Indian department was exhib- 
ited. Between the time of the opening and the beginning of 
the year 1870, no less than 332,360 visits had been paid to the 
Art-Gallery. The Turner pictures and drawings form a large 
and varied element of the national collections, and it was well 
known that besides his finished works, no less than 19,000 
studies and sketches were comprised in the bequest of the 
greatest master in that form of creative art that the world has 
ever seen. Mr. Euskin had selected ** four hundred of the 
most characteristic, and had them framed, glazed, and cabinets 
constructed for them, which would admit of their free use by 
the public." Where were these drawings ? On the 19th of 
July, 1869, on a question being put in the House of Commons 
respecting the distribution of the superfluities of the national 
collections, a reply was given "that two collections of Turner 
drawings had been chosen, and would be established in Dublin 
and Edinburgh." Nor has the distribution stopped there. 
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Early in the year 1879, it was announced in the jonmals 
devoted to art that a loan of 250 Turner drawings had been 
made to the Art- Schools of Oxford University. 

The Art-Gallery contains a marble bust of a great contem- 
porary of Turner, the late David Cox. He was born at Birm- 
ingham, April 29th, 1783; died June 7th, 1859; and his remains 
lie in the church-yard of Harborne. His art, if limited in its 
range, is unsurpassed, and, indeed, unequalled within those 
limits. No other painter, not even Turner, has rendered so 
marvellously the breezy heaths of our own land, the drift of the 
rain-cloud, and the penlous wastes of the sea. The Cox loan 
collection, gathered together at Liverpool in the year 1875, will 
live long in the memory of those who had the good fortune to 
see it. If Birmingham has already taken thought to form a 
Shakspere collection, surely a permanent collection of the 
works of such an artist as David Cox, one of its own sons, 
should adorn the Art-Gallery. 

The year 1870 was marked by the exhibition of a loan col- 
lection from the trustees of the National Gallery of a number 
of Turner drawings and sketches, to which were added works 
by David Cox, De Wint, Westall, Baxter and others. It led 
to an effort to lay the foundation of a Museum of Industrial 
Art. The Science and Art department, on the recommendation 
of Sir Henry Cole, consented to bear 75 per cent, of the cost 
of purchases from South Kensington. The Indian department 
also, through the good offices of Dr. Forbes Watson, entered 
warmly into the project. Public subscriptions to the amount 
of £1,100 were immediately forthcoming, and the proposed pur- 
chases were made. On the 17th of August, 1876, the Corpor- 
ation were presented by the Guardians of the Birmingham 
Proof House with a Museum of Arms, consisting of nearly a 
thousand specimens of armour, cross-bows, guns, pistols, swords 
&c., many of them finely ornamented, and the whole illustrat- 
ing the history of arms from an early period to the present 
time. 



It was fortunate that the contents of the Museum and 
Art-Galleries had been removed to Aston Hall previous to the 
fire. Aston Hall, in the suburbs of the town, has ever been to 
the inhabitants of Birmingham a building possessing all the 
interest of romance. Erected by the head of an ancient and 
wealthy family, it is a fine example of the brick and stone 
architecture of the reign of James the First. The family of 
Holte had been settled in the parish of Aston from the time of 
the first Edward. Sir Thomas, the founder of the hall, came 
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into possession of the family estates in 1592, commenced the 
erection of the hall in 1618, which was not entirely completed 
until 1635. He was a strong royaHst, and entertained King 
Charles I. in October, 1642, at Aston, when on the march to 
relieve Banbury Castle. The room where the monarch slept 
is still called the ** King's Chamber." The people of Birming- 
ham warmly supported the ParHament, and the day after 
the Bang left Aston seized some of his equipage and plate. On 
the 26th of December in the following year the townspeople of 
Birmingham, niunbering 1,200, commenced a mihtary attack 
upon the hall. The marks of their cannonading are still vis- 
ible both externally and internally. On the 28th the place 
was surrendered and its contents plundered. Sir Thomas him- 
self was captured and imprisoned. Confiscations of lands, 
money, and goods were exacted from him to the value of £20,000. 
He died in 1654. During succeeding generations the family 
suffered decay, and the name became gradually extinct. The 
hall and park passed into the hands of certain bankers of 
Warwick, whose representatives, in 1857, disposed of the man- 
sion and forty-three acres of ground to a company at the price 
of £35,000. The company paid £9,000 as deposit, and inaugu- 
rated the park and hall in a commercial spirit as a place of 
recreation. In the year 1864, the time having arrived for the 
completion of the purchase, and the speculation having failed, 
the estate was about to revert to the vendors. Her Majesty 
the Queen — who, accompanied by Prince Albert and her Court, 
had inaugurated it as a place of recreation for the people — 
having expressed her desire that it should not be lost to that 
object, the Corporation, acceding to a general desire, and aided 
by the munificence of several liberal benefactors, became the 
purchasers at the sum of £26,000 — the company giving up 
their interest in their estate, at a sacrifice of the £9,000 they 
had subscribed. 

The contents of the Museum have been lately enriched by 
the fine collection of zoological specimens from the Queens* 
College, Birmingham. There is a very fine bronze copy of the 
celebrated Warwick Vase. The Parson's collection of Japanese 
and Chinese bronzes, ivories, porcelain, and furniture was pur- 
chased by the Corporation in 1870, and is exceedingly interest- 
ing. The collection of paintings is exhibited in the great 
gallery, which is 136 feet in length. An annexe, in the shape 
of a glass pavilion, is devoted to models and plaster casts. 
During the year 1877 the total number of visits to the Museum 
of Arms and the Art-Galleries was 394,645. The same year 
witnessed the addition to the museum of a valuable collection 
of metal work, in brass and silver, illustrating French, German, 
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and Italian metal work from the 13th century downwards, pur- 
chased at a cost of £500, from the fund of £1,000 placed at the 
disposal of the Corporation by Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., for the 
purchase of objects of industrial art. The Bragge collection of 
gems and precious stones has also been purchased from this 
ftmd. In their last report (1878-9), the Ciommittee regret that 
the distance of Aston Hall from the centre of the town acts 
disadvantageously, and they are considering at the present 
time a project for erecting a new Art-Gallery and Museum near 
the Free Library. A large donation has been offered by a local 
firm, the Messrs. Tangye, towards this object. 



While the local contributions to the Art-Galleries and 
Museum have been numerous, Birmingham has led the way in 
endeavouring to procure accessions &om the national collec- 
tions to provincial museums. Application has been made to 
the Eoyal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for grants 
from the large fund at their disposal ; as also applications for 
loan collections from the trustees of the British Museum and 
the trustees of the National Gallery. The point submitted to 
the last-named, on behalf of provincial Corporations generally, 
were mainly : — ^That the trustees possessed examples for which 
they had no room, and which, therefore, might be temporarily 
spared without injury or inconvenience to the central collection. 
Vast masses of the population were unable to visit London, 
and had no opportunity of seeing the works of deceased paint- 
ers, especially those of the foreign schools. It was represented 
that the trustees might confer a great benefit upon the leading 
provincial towns by forming a representative travelling collect- 
ion of works of deceased masters of the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, 
French and other Schools of painting, for the purpose of 
lending such collection in turn to the principal provincial 
galleries. It was suggested, also, that the trustees might place 
at the disposal of provincial Corporations the advantage offered 
by their agencies for the purchase of works of deceased masters 
of the foreign schools, with the object of promoting the form- 
ation of permanent local collections. And it was strongly 
pressed upon the trustees that, having regard to the immense 
number they possessed of drawings and sketches forming part 
of the Turner collection, a division of them should be made, 
either for permanent deposit in Corporation Art-Galleries, or 
for loan to the principal galleries in succession. Hopes are 
entertained that these representations will produce a satisfact- 
ory result. The total expenditure on the Birmingham Free 
Libraries, Art-Gallery, and Museum for the year 1877 was 
£6,887 IBs. 8d. The estimated population is 888,117. 
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n. — ^Nottingham, Wolvebhampton, Debby, Leiobsteb, 

Gambbidge, Oxfobd, &o. 

Though not among the earKest to adopt the Free Librar- 
ies' Acts, no town of the second class has manifested such energy 
in carrying out their spirit as the borough of Nottingham. 
The library was opened in 1868, with an aggregate number of 
10,000 volumes, formed partly from the collection of an "Artis- 
an Society," which had been purchased. For want of better 
accommodation, the Corporation continued to occupy the old 
rooms of the Artisan's library. The first annual report, pre- 
sented at the end of 1868, showed the number of volumes in 
the Ubrary at 12,270, and no less than 3,823 borrowers on the 
books, with a daily average issue of 429 volumes. In the year 
1874— the population of Nottingham being at that time about 
90,000 — ^the Corporation obtained an Improvement Act, amongst 
the provisions of which were powers to lease the Castle of 
Nottingham and the grounds therof, and to lay out, maintain, 
and use the same as a park and a museum, and to charge for 
admission as they thought fit, and for such and other pur- 
poses to borrow so much money as they might deem necessary 
on the security of the rates. The great success that had 
attended a loan exhibition in the year 1872 had spurred on the 
Corporation to this particular feature of their bill. Another 
circumstance of subsequent occurrence moved them forward in 
a similar direction. Early in the year 1875 an anonymous donor 
offered the Council the sum of £10,000, under certain conditions, 
towards the erection or endowment of buildings suitable for 
the extension of University teaching — teaching which had al- 
ready, through the instrumentaUty of the University of Cam- 
bridge, been extended to the town, and had taken such root 
that it promised to become a lasting institution, if only the 
requisite accommodation were provided. A committee of the 
Council was appointed, who recommended a site which the 
intending donor decUned as not being sufficiently central. Fin- 
ally, a spacious site, approved by the donor's representative, 
containing 4,100 square yards, was fixed upon, and it was 
determined that the Educational Institute, or University Col- 
lege, as it was variously termed, should comprise the following 
departments in one block of building : — 1. The University 
extension building ; 2. the Free Library; and 3. the Natural 
History Museum. As the donor had stipulated a time beyond 
which the gift would run out, if not then accepted, the Council 
hastened their procedure, and on the 27th of September, 1877, 
the Mayor of the borough laid the foundation stone, in pre- 
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sence of a distinguished company, of a structure that will cost 
when completed about £80,000 exclusive of the land. Except- 
ing the £10,000 previously mentioned the whole expendituje 
and maintenance will fall upon the rates. 



The Museum at Nottingham Castle, called the " Midland 
Counties Art-Museum," originated in the month of January, 
1872, when Sir Henry Cole, then of South Kensington Museum, 
addressed a letter to the Mayor, on the subject of the estab- 
hshment in Nottingham of a museum in connection with the 
one at South Kensington. The marked success of the Notting- 
ham School of Art had induced the department to make tluis 
overture> which it was unanimously resolved to accept. A 
loan exhibition, chiefly from South Kensington, was immedi- 
ately organised, and was visited by 2,500 persons weekly, dur- 
ing the time it remained open. This led to a negotiation 
between the Duke of Newcastle's trustees and the Corporation 
for a lease of the castle and grounds. The castle is situate on 
a commanding eminence within a few minutes' walk from the 
Market-place, and stands wholly within its own grounds. It 
has a most interesting history. Spoken of as early as the time 
of Alfred; rebuilt by William the Conqueror; fallen into ruin — 
the present edifice was commenced upon the site by WiUiam 
Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, who, although in his eighty- 
second year, began its erection in 1674, leaving it to be finished 
by his successor in 1679, accordinfo; to a model which he had 
been careful to leave. By the liberahty of this family, the 
Corporation of Nottingham have been enabled to acquire 
a lease for 500 years of this historical site and building, with 
the grounds, at a low rental ; the Council being pledged to use 
and maintain the same as a pubHc museum. Clauses enabling 
this arrangement to be carried into effect formed part of the 
Bill sanctioned by Parliament. The Council thereupon ap- 
pointed Mr. T. C. Hine, of Nottingham, as architect in the 
alterations and adaptation of the interior of the castle to suit 
the new purposes. Fire-proof floors have been constructed 
throughout ; and also new roofs, admitting top-hght to the 
picture-galleries on the upper floor. The walls of the structure 
are of enormous thickness. The building consists of a groimd 
storey of seven rooms, the largest of which is 54ft. by 26ft., 
and the smallest 25ft. by 21ft. Two spacious stone-staircases 
ascend to the upper storey. On this floor there are six galleries, 
the largest of which is 146ft. by 29ft., and the smallest 25ft. by 
21ft., warmed by hot water. The area covered by the building- 
is about 2,000 square yards. Upwards of £26,000 (of which 



£10,000 was subscribed) have been expended by the Corpor- 
ation in effecting the necessary structural adaptations, and it is 
claimed that the castle, as now restored, forms one of the finest 

snitn of aH-9'a11'^ri'^«?, in rr.ln,+iori to s"'*'^'^. r)"^^T)ort,inn of roo^c-, 
^•^,. t ... .— - 

municipal Corporation has committed itself to works of such 
character as the Castle Museum and the University College, 
and the highest praise is due to the inhabitants of Nottingham 
for the example they have afforded to other towns. 

In the middle of the year 1878, the exhibition in the newly- 
appointed galleries was opened by their Eo'yal Highnesses the 
I^ince and Princess of Wales. In addition to large contrib- 
utions from South Kensington of porcelain and pottery of all 
periods, carvings, bronzes, glass and textile fabrics, the upper 
galleries contained collections of paintings by both old and 
modem masters, and included special collections of the works 
of individual artists, including those of Henry Dawson, Nie- 
mann, and Clarence Whaite. One of the rooms was entirely 
devoted to an excellent collection of water-colour drawings, 
comprising some of the best works in the history of this branch 
of English art. A very interesting collection of portraits of 
the principal characters who took part in the Caroline Civil 
War, both EoyaHst and Parliamentarian, was exhibited on the 
walls of the principal staircase. 



The last annual report (1878), states that the libraries 
continue to grow in popularity. During that year, 1,232 vol- 
umes have been added by purchase and gift. Since the exten- 
sion of the borough, which now includes a computed population 
of 166,000 inhabitants, branch reading-rooms have been opened 
at Sneinton, Basford, and Bulwell. There are 18,257 volumes in 
the lending Kbrary, of which number 8,056 are novels, and there 
are 5,314 volumes in the reference department, from which works 
in prose fiction are almost wholly excluded. The daily average 
of issues in both departments is 555 volumes. The local Nat- 
uralists' Society have lately transferred their Kbrary to the 
Eublic collection. There are upon the books of the lending 
brary alone above 5,000 bond fide borrowers. The provision 
of newspapers forms one of the features of the reading-rooms. 
Since the opening of the Kbraries in 1868, the issues of books 
have advanced from 70,512 to 163,080 volumes during the yeaj: 
1878 — ^novels and romances forming about 63 per cent, of the 
whole number. 

In addition to the '^ Art Museum/' there is a public museum 
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of l^attital history, maintained as a separate establishment out 
of the rates ; the total number of visitors to which during the 
year 1878 has been 60,542. This collection is destin^ to 
occupy part of the new Collegiate and Free Library buildings. 

According to the Parliamentary returns of 1877, the expen- 
diture for the previous year upon the Libraries and Natural 
History Museum was £945 14s. 4d. Since the opening of thd 
Oastle Art Museum, the financial accounts have not been made 
pubHc. 

Among the late bequests to the town of Nottingham may 
bb mentioned the important one of Mr. F. C. Cooper, who, 
in 1875, left the residue of his personal estate and all his resd 
estate in trust for the promotion of technical education in the 
arts and sciences among the working classes of the town and 
county. 



Wolverhampton, with a population now estimated at 
75,000, adopted the Act in 1869. According to the last annual 
report (1878), there were 19,118 volumes in the lending library, 
of which one-third were works of fiction. The reference lib- 
rary possesses 3,042 volumes, of which 3,000 were issued dur- 
ing the year referred to, the largest proportion being of the 
class of the arts and sciences. The issues in the lending de- 
partment were 56,017, being a daily average of 234, of which 
72 per cent, were novels. The monthly returns of issues 
exhibit considerable difference, from 6,769 volumes in the 
month of November, to 1,902 volumes during the summer 
month of June. 1,180 new borrowers were entered on the list 
during the year 1878, of which number one-half were under the 
age of 20. A very interesting feature of the report is a detached 
list of book issues for home reading to seven individual readers 
under their respective initials. The extent of serious reading 
it displays is gratifying. Theological works figure very con- 
spicuously, and one member of the Kst, J. T. F., a forge-mill 
man by trade, of the age of 20, is credited with reading the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More. In the reference library the vol- 
umes chiefly favoured seem to be those of the Art Journal, 
There is an abundant supply of newspapers in the reading- 
room. There is a small museum, chiefly of natural history, 
attached to the library. An extension of accommodation is 
considered very requisite. The Parliamentary report of 1877 
places the preceding annual expenditure at £999 12s. 5d. 
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At Derby the Act was adopted ip 1870. The lending Kb-? 
rary comprises 9,782 volumes, more than one-third being work? 
of fiction. The total borrowing issues for the year 1878, were 
172,794, nearly 60 per cent, being novels and romances, and 
giving a daily average issue (rf 641 volumes, a number very en- 
couraging considering that the population of Derby is pot Qstiin- 
ftted higher than 72,000 inhabitants. The monthly issues vary 
from 844 daily in February to 394 in August. Since the first 

J ear's operations the issues in the borrowing department have 
een nearly doubled. The average number of borrowers* card? 
in use is upwards of 7,500. In the reference department 
there are upwards of 2,000 volumes, fiction being excluded, 
with the exception of the Abbotsford edition of Scott. The 
issues in this department were 19,726 during the mentioned 
year. Extensive additions to both lending and consulting de- 
partments are in contemplation. 

Like other places Derby has had its bonnes fortunes in 
library and museum gifts. Many year3 ago a rich collection of 
paintings and sculpture was given to the town by Mr. Strutt, 
and its present ParHamentary representative, ^. M. Bass, 
imdertook the sole cost of the New Free Library and Mus^^uni 
buildings recently completed and inaugurated* The museum 
galleries are furnished with air-tight glass cases at Mr. Bass's 
expense, of the make of Mr. F. Sage, of London, costing np^ 
wards of £1,500. The compiittee are fully ahve to the fact 
that the extensive new premises will require an increased an- 
nual expendituire, but they have every confidence that the re- 
organised institution of library and museum will be maintained 
in a state of thorough efficiency by means of the penny rate. 
The year's levy of 1878 amonnted to £1,121 13s. 6d. The 
boundaries of the borough have recently been extended, and 
this circumstance has increased the rate by £400 and upwards. 
The new n^nseum was opened with th^e exhibitipn pl 9^ ^oan 
cojyiection* 



The fine old town of Leicester — a Corporation from the 
beginning of the 13th century, if not from an earUer dat,e, and 
even at that time nch in historical associations — can boast 
that its Corporation had intellect and forethought enpngh to 
found a Hbrary, at the public charge, in the year 1632. Among 
the first donors to it was Sir Arthur Haslerig. Thomas Hayne, 
schoolmaster of Christ's Hpspital, and a fnend of Selden, be- 
queathed to his townsfolk of Leicester a small bnt very valuable 
library pf ojbove ^i;^ hundred rare boqks^ land later ^Mj^^ssipns 
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came from other sources. From the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, however, the library sank into careless guard- 
ianship, and ultimate neglect. One of its librarians was 
** promoted ** to be mace-bearer. Barefaced depredations and 
mutilations were committed upon its contents. Fortunately, 
the chief treasure of the library, the famous Codex Leicestrensis 
of the Greek Testament, ascribed to the 14th century, escaped. 
This fine MS. was part of the bequest of Thomas Hayne. 

The Act was adopted by Leicester in 1862, but the library 
was not opened until 1871. With an estimated population of 
of 120,000 and upwards, this town does not compare very ad- 
vantageously with others in the progress of its Hbrary system. 
The lending department comprises 12,311 volumes, about one- 
third of which are works of fiction. The issues to borrowers 
during the year 1878 were 139,658, forming a daily average of 
468 ; Hght Uterature being 80 per cent, of the whole. The 
consulting department has 5,029 volumes, the issues of which 
during that year were 10,370. By far the largest number of 
borrowers for home reading consist of persons employed in the 
staple trade of the town — shoemaking. Newspapers are freely 
BuppUed. An important feature of the Kbrary is its Leicester- 
shire collection of books, tracts, pamphlets, &c., relating to the 
county. There are 2,374 borrowers on the list for home read- 
ing. From some cause or other, the issues of books in both 
lending and consulting departments have been stationery since 
the opening of the free Hbrary. The expenditure last year was 
£927 14s. 4d. Only one halfpenny in the pound is levied upon 
the rate, producing £627 4s. 9d. The deficiency of past years 
has been covered by legacies and other casual means. The 
committee state that " a visit from our wealthier merchants 
and inhabitants would show how much good is possible, if only 
' there be the disposition, in providing thousands among us with 
opportunities of social and mental elevation." And they state 
that they will be glad to make such provision — ** if the means 
are placed at their disposal."' 
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While Cambridge and Oxford hjEid long been possessed of 
splendid **gown ** Hbraries, it was not uutfl the year 1853 and 
1854 that "town" Hbraries were formed. Cambridge was the 
first to adopt the Act. The free Hbrary was opened in 1858. 
The estimated population of the town is upwards of 30,000. 
The two departments of the Library, together with the branch 
at Barnwell, furnish an aggregate collection of 22,686 volumes. 
The lending departments have 16|556 volumes — ^about 4,000 
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being works of fiction. The issues for the year 1878 were 
62,230 volumes, of which 65 per cent, were light Kterature. 
The reference department contains 6,130 volumes, and the 
issues for that year were 3,502. In this section there is, very 
properly, a Cambridge collection of pubHcations having refer- 
ence to the county, university, and town. The borrowers* 
tickets are renewed annually, and the number of persons whose 
tickets are now available is 1,633. Newspapers are provided 
in the reading-room, which is said not to be large enough for 
the acommodation of its frequenters. Nearly one-half of the 
additions made to the Ubrary in 1878 were donations, and from 
persons to whom the free Hbraries have been previously indebt- 
ed. Six hundred and forty-eight new borrowers were registered 
that year, 500 of which were under 30 years of age. The 
total year's expenditure was £673 9s. 6d. The Committee state 
that " past experience has shown the value the inhabitants of 
Cambridge set upon their free Ubrary." Amongst the donors 
to the Cambridge free Hbrary, James Eeynolds, a townsman, 
is entitled to be mentioned. During his lifetime he gave to it 
a collection of 2,720 books, and at his death, in 1868, be- 
queathed the sum of £200 to the further augmentation of the 
library. 



Though Oxford followed closely upon the heels of the sister 
town in adopting the Free Libraries' Act, its administration 
appears to be conducted in a less hearty spirit. The last pub- 
hshed (1877) annual expenditure was £286 14s. Id., — not much 
more than one-third of that of Cambridge. The lending Ub- 
rary contained at the date of that return only about 2,500 
volumes ; the borrowers were 455 in number, and the total 
issues for the year referred to were 10,539. The reference 
department had 3,500 volumes at the same date, and the total 
yearly issues from it were 1,630. Oxford presents the isolated 
example of a retrogression both as to number of books and num- 
ber of issues since the Act was put into force. Ten years ago 
it had 8,000 volumes, and the annual issues from the lending 
department were then 11,210 volumes, and in the consulting 
Ubrary 7,580. 

Singular to say, the Oxford Free Library, during its early 
years, was the one institution of its kind which was kept open on 
Sundays. Before 1869, however, the practice ceased. NaturaUy, 
under the special circumstances of a city in which old Ubraries of 
vast extent and resources are open, with a freedom of access Uber- 
aUy extended, the more educated portion of the inhabitants 
have Uttle occcasion to resort to the new free Ubrary. Their 
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wants are elsewhere met. To the less educated classes its 
utility has been in striking contrast to its narrow means. An 
Oxford alderman, after forty years of public experience, declared 
his belief that the Free Public Library had rendered more real 
benefit and solid advantage to the working classes of the city 
than any other measure that in his time had been adopted. 



The other Free Public Libraries in towns of the Midland 
Counties in which the " Libraries' Acts " have been brought 
into aictual operation are Coventry, Stoke-upon-Trent, Walsall, 
West Bromwich, Northampton, Chesterfield, Smethwick, Bil- 
ston, Burslem, Darlaston, Wednesbury, Willenhall, Dudley, 
Hereford, Hertford, Kidderminster, Leamington, Lichfield, and 
Wa^rwick. As to most of them, all that needs to be said is 
that the details of their working are uniform with the instances 
already detailed. 

Li the Eastern Counties the Acts are also in c^eration 
at Ipswich and Norwich. 

Eecently a meeting has been held at Lincoln to take into 
consideration a proposal to form an Art-museum on the plan of 
the one organised at Nottingham. The project originated with 
Bishop Words worth, who announced his intention of giving £1000 
towards its realisation. A resolution was passed that a School 
of Art, Free Library, and Museum should be established, and 
steps have been taken for the purchase of a suitable building. 



§ in.--YOBKSHrBB. CHESHIEE. THE NOETHBEN 
COUNTIES. THE SOUTHEEN COUNTIES. 

X. — Shx:ffi^lp> Leeds^ Bbadfobd, MmDLESBOsouaH, and 

Sheffield was the first of the Yorkshire towns to adopt the 
Libraries* Acts, and the Free Library was opened upon a 
very small scale in the year 1856. After three years working 
the total number of volumes which were in the Ubrary in 1869 
was 8,088 ; of these, 6,853 were in the lending department, 
and 1,235 in the reference department. The total issues of 
books to readers during that year were as follows : From the 
reference department 11,838 volumes; from the lending depart- 
soeat 113,717 volumes ; making a total of 126,655 Yolxma&. 
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l!i^t yecM tatei" tfie yed.tl^ issneiS in both departments had 
more than doubled. By this time the accommodation for read-' 
ers was found too be far too small. Accordingly in 1869 a branch 
library was opened at Upperthorpe. Again, in 1871, the 
Brightside branch library was opened. More recently a branch 
has been opened at Highfield. At Sheffield, as, in early years,, 
at other places, the Hbrary has had to struggle against tninly- 
veiled dislikes and grudging expenditure. But, indeed, it is not 
to be expected that members of Town Councils, either at Shef- 
field or elsewhere, themselves unacquainted with literature, 
should be otherwise than ill-content that a single farthing 
should be extracted out of their own individual pockets, to 
bring books home free of charge to anybody. Not being award 
that, in the long run, a pubKc expenditure will pay, even in 
their own narrowest sense of the word, their attitude is com- 
prehensible. None need more the culture that libraries can give 
than themselves. The number of volumes in the lending de- 
partments of the Sheffield Free Libraries is 38,668, of which 
12,952 volumes are works of fiction. The total issues to bor- 
rowers during the year 1878 were 356,410, being a daily average 
of 1,290 volumes, of which nearly 70 per cent. Were novels and 
romances. In the reference Kbrary the number of volumes i«J 
only 7,243, and those consulted were 26,964. For a tbwn of 
the size and importance of Sheffield this department of the 
library system appears to be starved, comparing as it does, very 
unfavourably with the reference Hbraries at Liverpool, Mswi- 
chester, and Birmindbam. The number of borrowers now on 
the books is 6,726. The population of the borough is estimated 
at 290,000. In addition to the hbraries, thete is a museum at 
Weston Park, opened in September, 1865, since which time the 
daily average of visitors there has been 1,095. The accounts 
of the Hbraries and museum for the year referred to show the 
receipts from the penny rate at £3,701, and from other sources 
£650. 



An educational movement in another direction has been 
taken up by some of the inhabitants of Sheffield for the found- 
ation of a college, and its affiliation to the Univeraity of Cam- 
bridge. A building has been erected by a single donor, the late 
Mr. Mark Frith, at a cost of £20,000, for this purpose. It is 
proposed to have a middle school supplied from the primary 
schools, the most promising boys being selected from the latter 
by examination ; whilst those who excel at the middle school 
mil have an opportunity of passing on to the college. 
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In Leeds the Act was adopted in 1869, and considerable 
progress was soon manifested. The third annual report credits 
the reference Hbrary with 18,500 volumes, of which 28,049 were 
consulted that same year. Here, as at Birmingham, prose fiction 
was wholly excluded from this depa^-t^i-^nt. Tbo l-^n lin:: ^i^- 
raries, including the two branch estabhshments at Hunslet and 
Holbeck, then possessed 20,659 volumes, one-half of which, 
were of the class of fiction, poetry, and the drama. The total 
borrowing issues during that year were 304,243, and the gross 
expenditure incurred was £3,542 lis. 5d. In the fifth year's 
operations, the curious fact of a diminution in the number of 
borrowers from the central lending department, to the extent 
of 700, was presented. It was conjectured that they might 
have become members of the other Hterary institutes in the 
town. During the same year the branch Hbraries were in- 
creased to five in number, which perhaps might account for the 
diminution above referred to. In the year 1866, newspapers 
were added to all the reading-rooms. In that same year the 
committee disqualified persons who were neither ratepayers nor 
resident within the borough. They also extended the Tnim'Trmm 
time for retaining a borrowed book from seven to fourteen days 
with a view to allow of the reading being more thorough. The 
other aspect of the question is one of undue and idle retention. 
The exa.ct adjustment of the point is one of importance in the 
working of the lending department of free Hbraries. During 
also that year the branch Hbraries were increased to seven in 
number. According to the last pubHshed annual report (1878), 
the reference Hbrary comprises 20,750 volumes, of which 51,509 
volumes were issued during the year. Through the addition of 
a greater supply of newspapers to the central reading-room, 
the attendance increased from 173,000 in the previous year to 
the very large number of 420,236 during the year succee^g. 

That the moral and intellectual status of the fourth estate 
of the realm should be maintained at a high level must surely 
be ardently desired by all well-wishers to the commonwealth, 
seeing that the signs point to its becoming in so large a degree 
the avenue of mental advancement to increasing numbers. 
The priest and the soldier, of whom personal sacrifice is much 
required, are of the highest of human calHngs. Who knows? 
What if a coming order of priesthood should be found amongst 
those who pursue in its higher spheres the craft of letters? 
There are speculations much more visionary. It was a saying 
of Lessing that Christianity, since the time of its Founder, had 
been crystalHzed into Theology, but that the faintest attempt 
had never yet made to employ it as the common rule of a nat- 
ional life. What a society would that be — ^transcending the 
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B^mbKc of Plato, the Ut<^pia of More, and the Oity^fHtie Sim 
of GbxdcpqsiqWb, — where the members aicted simply tipoti the 
golden precept, instead of estch trying to be uppermost, tasGajr^ 
-lyle puts it, " like worms wriggUng in a bottle/* 

The branch lending libraries of Leeds now number foitt- 
teen. Six further branches are contemplated. The number of 
volumes in all these departments is set down at 51,427, of 
which about one-half are of the classes of prose fiction, poetry, 
and the drama. The issues to borrowers last year (1878)'werB 
398,456, 70 per cent, of which were of the above-named classes. 
14,389 borrowers are upon the books. The annual expendi- 
ture was £4,592 14s., defrayed out of the penny r;ate. The 
annual reports of the Leeds Free Libraries are distinguished :by 
the minute tabular analyses of the chief Hbrarian, Mr. Jamens 
Yates, So far as one may gather, the people of Leeds seem to 
be well satisfied with the work their Free Libraries are doing. 
It is not, their spokesmen say, what is placed upon the Boil^ 
but what is built within the mind, that has to form our future 
national greatness. They believe, and believe justly, that it is 
the influence of books, more than any other influence, that 
will determine the character of the British Empire. 



The TVee Library at Bradford was opened in the year 
1872, and the municipaUty is at the present time engaged in 
the erection of new library buildings, which are said to be ap- 
proaching completion. The reference hbrary contains 9,244 
volumes, and the issues for the last year (1878) were 29,145. The 
lending departments, including the five branches, comprise 
20,295 volumes, and the issues to borrowers were 162,994. 
The number of borrowers on the bobks was 4,150. The Par- 
hamentary return puts down the expenditure for the year 1876 
at £1,983 16s. lid. The population of Bradford is estimated 
at 185,000. Newspapers are freely suppHed both at the cen- 
tral and branch reading-rooms. 



The TVee Library at Middlesborough was opened in the 
year 1871. The last pubUshed return puts the number of 
books in the lending department at 5,744, of which 1,601 were 
works of fiction. The total number of borrowers was 1,724, 
and the total issues for the year 38,032. The population is 
about 57,000, There is no Hbrary of reference. The annual 
expenditure for the year was £624 19s. 7d. 
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Doncaster completes the list of the Yorkshire towns in 
which Free Libraries have been established. This library was 
opened at the beginning of the year 1870. According to the 
ParHamentary return of 1877, the number of books in the lend- 
ing department was 6,915, the number of borrowers 1,391, and 
the total issues for the year 11,681. The reference department 
contained 1,910 volumes, of which 1,970 were consulted during 
that year. The population of Doncaster is under 20,000. The 
expenditure upon the Hbrary for the year referred to was £282 
8s. 5d. 



Though the city of York has not yet found it requisite to 
adopt the Libraries' Acts, a great effort, in a kindred direction, 
has recently been accomplished. In 1879 a FLue Art and Indus- 
trial Exhibition was opened in a new building, specially erected 
for the purpose, at a cost of £20,000 exclusive of the site. The 
means have been raised by loans and by public subscription. 



n. — ^BlBEENHEAD, MaOOLESFIELD, ChESTEB, StOOEPOBT. 

The county of Cheshire has very little progress to show in 
the adoption of Free Public Libraries. A Free Library was, 
however, founded at Birkenhead, under the "Act " as early as 
the year 1857. In the following year 3,515 volumes were com- 
prised in the lending department, and the total issues during 
that period were 41,300. This very small collection had grown 
by the year 1868 to 13,000 volumes, with an issue of books 
during that year of 61,121 volumes. In the latter year there 
were also 10,285 issues from a reference collection of about 
1,500 volumes. The last annual report (1878) states that large 
additions of valuable books have been made during the past 
year, both in the reference and the lending departments, to the 
number of 1,346 volumes ; but it omits to give the present ag- 
gregate contents of the Hbrary. Newspapers are suppKed in 
the reading-room. There are 6,884 ticket-holders. The issues 
in the lending department for the year mentioned were 63,660, 
of which about 50 per cent, were of light Uterature ; and the 
issues in the reference department were 23,685. The popula- 
tion of Birkenhead at the last census was close upon 80,000. 
The disbursements for the year, taken out of the penny rate, 
were £923 Os. 4d. 
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At Macclesfield the Free Library is only in its infancy, but 
already there are 8,803 volumes in the lending department. 
8,628 being works of fiction. The borrowers number 2,628, of 
which number 1,700 are under 30 years of age. The daily 
issues of books for home reading average 206, ranging from 
270 in November to 151 in July. Newspapers are suppUed in 
the reading-room, the daily average attendance in which is 
246. The penny rate levied for the annual maintenance yields 
£356 14s. 8d. The population of Macclesfield is about 34,000. 



At Chester the "Act" has been adopted, but what precise 
progress has been made is not reported. The Free Library at 
the village of Bebington has already been described. An inter- 
esting httle Hbrary in the village of Halton, near Euncom, 
founded and endowed by Sir John Chesshyre in 1732, *'pro 
Conamuni Kteratorum usu," as the tablet over its doorway sets 
forth, is the subject of a notice by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, in the 
Library Journal of February, 1879, who describes it as a col- 
lection fit for a young clergyman of the eighteenth century 
desirous of becoming a godly and learned minister. 



The Stockport Free library was opened on the 20th of 
September, 1875, and at the end of the first year had 4,872 
volumes in the reference, and 7,611 volumes in the lending de- 
partment. The total number of issues in both departments 
was 54,375. The number of borrowers was 2,153. In present- 
ing their third annual report (1877-8), the committee state 
that the institution has taken a firm hold upon the public. 
The issues in the lending department alone were 79,676, and 
in the reference department 12,497 volumes. The reading- 
room, in which newspapers were provided, was attended by 
124,780 persons. It is stated that increased accommodation 
will have to be provided. Application had been made by per- 
sons residing without the borough to have the privilege of bor- 
rowing books on payment of a subscription. After consideration, 
the committee foimd that such an arrangement would be in 
contravention of the spirit of the PubKc Libraries* Act. The 
lending librarythen consisted of 8,778 volumes, and the reference 
library of 5,961 volumes. The number of borrowers was 4,297. 
Their desires were very largely addressed to the class of * 'fiction,*' 
and the committee question whether it is not desirable to dis- 
courage Hght reading by making less provision for it. The 
population of Stockport is estimated at 59,000. The amount 
voted last year in support of the institution was one penny 
in the pounds amounting to £758 8s. 
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m.-^-TfiB NOBTHEBN GOUNTIBS. 

Among the Free Town Libraries of the Northern Connties, 
it will be suffieent to single out Sunderland, South Shields, 
Tynemouth, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Carlisle, Bichmond, 
and Stockton-on-Tees have only adopted the Acts recently, and 
not many details of their working are procurable. As respects 
Sunderland, the last annual report does not give the numb^ 
c^ books in the library. There does not appear to be any 
reference department. The committee, however, report that 
the institution makes steady progress. The total number of 
books issued last year (1878) for home reading was 32,044. 
A new Hbrary and museum building is approaching completion. 
The ticket holders number 1,492. The visits to the museum 
were 48,934. The current accounts are not pubUshed, but the 
Parliamentary return of 1877 puts down the annual expendi- 
ture at £631 12b. 9d. The estimated population of the bor- 
ough is close upon 113,000. 



The Free Libarary at South Shields, though opened sa 
recently as 1873, has grown apace. The committee report 
that the Kbraries, museum, and news-room are accomplishing, 
in a marked de^ee, the work for which they were established. 
The estimated population of the borough is about 109,000. 
1,119 volumes were added to the Hbraries during the yeetr 
1878, making a total in both departments of 12,134 volumes,: 
as compared with 8,200 at the inauguration in October, 1873. 
The reference department, which excludes novels, comprises 
3,700 volumes, of which the annual issues were 8,924 
volumes* The works most in demand are encyelopaBdiasj 
dictionaries, works on engineering, architecture, drawing, 
painting ; and the authors in chief request are Bourne, Ean- 
kine, Fairbaim, Pugin, Buskin, ColHng, Owen JoneSj Lacroix, 
Penley, and Barnard. The reference Hbrary is largely used by 
the clergy, professional and business men, art-students, pupil 
teachers, tradesmen, and artisans. Slowly, but surely, the 
future and intellectual life of the borough is being reared and 
ezLCOura^ed. The reading-room has already become too smaU 
for the comfort of frequenters. The lending department has 
8,424 volumes, the issues of which for the year referred to were 
88,769 volumes. The number of burgesses holding borrower's 
tidcets was 1,293, and of non-burgesses, 2,904, making a 
total of 4,197. The hbrary appears to be very well looked 
aiter. Only three volumes have been lost since the inaugur- 
i^tioa^ and that with an aggegate circulation of 332,263 volumes. 
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The home rea<ders of South Shields appear to have a diBposition 
toward annotations and mcurgmalia of their own contributions 
to the books they peruse, and to such an extent that the com^ 
mittee have been obliged to protest against the practice. The 
borrowers whose residences are affected by infectious or 
contagious diseases are very properly warned to refrain from 
using the Hbrary. The news-room is crowded to excess, no 
less than an average of 800 visits being made to it each day. 
There is also a museum. A Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition 
was held in the year 1878. The penny rate brings in £700 a 
year to the expenses of the establishment, which, however, 
somewhat exceed that amount. 



As to Tynemouth, with its population of about 45,000, the 
only particulars available are that, in 1877, the lending depart- 
ment had 11,300 volumes, one-fourth being works of fiction, 
and the consulting department 2,700 volumes, the total year's 
issues of which was 7,821. The number of borrowers was 
4,899, and the corresponding yearly issues were 66,580. The 
annual expenditure, defrayed out of the penny rate> was £490 
15s. lid. 



The history of the Free Library movement at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne presents similar features to its course in the bor- 
ough of Preston. More than a quarter of a century ago 
efforts were made towards the adoption of the Act. But it 
was not until the yeox 1874 that this initial step was actually 
taken, nor until 1878 was it put upon a working basis, and 
then only by the transference of the hbrary and other effects 
of the existing Mechanics' Institution. At the present time an 
extensive new building from the design of the Borough Eng- 
ineer is in course of erection, with a rather ornate facade of 
167 feet in length, and comprising both lending and reference 
Ubraries and art-galleries. It is stated in regard to the plan of 
the structure, that the Borough Engineer ha,d visited and 
inspected many pubUc hbraries and art-galleries prior to 
designing it. 

As respects the hbrary, it was found, after careful inspec- 
tion, that only about 2,000 volumes of the Mechanics* Institute 
collection cotdd be retained, and in most cases even these re- 
quired rebinding. The committee, having determined to com- 
mence operations with a lending and reference library which 
together should comprise 20,000 volumes, proceeded at once to 
purchase the 18,000 required to make up that number, and 
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succeeded in doing so with an expenditure of £3,500, being at 
an average rate of 3s. 10^. per volume. Of the total number 
of books, the reference library consists of about 2,000 volumes. 



IV. — ^Thb Southebn Counties. 

The Southern Free Libraries at Brighton, Canterbury, 
Maidstone, Penzance, Beading, present no feature differing from 
those of the Midland and Northern Counties. Plymouth, now 
in its fourth year, has 10,000 volumes, and already is seeking 
to increase the space required for the reading and news-room. 
The proceeds of the penny rate are £700 a year. The estim- 
ated population is 74,000. At Bristol, in addition to the cen- 
tral library, there are three branches. There, also, the cry 
has been for more room. The Ubraries contain about 50,000 
volumes, of which about one-half forms the reference depart- 
ment. The committee do not pubHsh an annual report, "think- 
ing it a waste of money." Monthly statements are sent to the 
local papers. 



In what has already been accomplished under the Librar- 
ies' Acts, the Northern and Midland parts of England have a 
much larger share than the Southern. No causes have contri- 
buted to this result, perhaps, more conspicuously than the 
influences of trade and commerce in bringing towns to the 
front ranks in the Free Library system, Their example 
will reach, eventually, to other places even where the "Act" 
has not been adopted. Southampton, it is singular to note, 
lags still in the rear, though possessed more than ten years ago 
of the Pitt bequest of more than 4,000 volumes, and the Hart- 
ley bequest of £40,000, for public Ubraries. The MetropoUs is 
still more singularly deficient in following the example of the 
North. Except at the Guildhall and at Westminster, no ad- 
vantage has yet been taken of the Acts. 



Some brief notice of the British Museum may not here be 
out of place, if only for the conspicuous proof its collections 
afford of the power of such institutions to attract gifts and 
bequests. In a degree, of which there is elsewhere no example, 
the British Museum has been gradually built up by the muni- 
ficence of open-handed collectors, rather than by the pubUc 
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means of the nation. The real founders of the Mnsemn have 
been individual and private British subjects under the influence 
of a generous conviction that they owed suit and service to 
Posterity, and swayed by the noble consciousness that while 
men perish, Man survives. 

Chronologically, Sir Eobert Cotton, ob. 1631, William 
Courten, ob. 1702, Eobert Harley, Earl of Oxford, ob. 1724, 
Sir Hans Sloane, ob. 1752, rank as first founders. Among 
subsequent donors were Arthur Edwards, Thomas Hollis (1756) 
and Solomon Da Costa (1759). Da Costa's gift consisted of 
180 valuable Hebrew works in history, theology, and juris- 
prudence. The letter which accompanied it is curious, in 
more respects than one, and will probably be thought not un- 
deserving to be cited at length : — 

*' To the noble, ingenious, and learned Trustees of that 
magnificent repository called The British Museum, health 
and prosperity. Amen. 

*' Thus saith Solomon, son of the humble, pious, and hon- 
oured Isaac da Costa, sumamed Athias, late of the city of 
Amsterdam, deceased, one of the people called Jews, which are 
scattered among the nations, and from among that part of the 
captives of Jerusalem which settled in Spain, who has sojourned 
fifty-four years and upwards with security, advantage, and ease 
of mind in this renowned MetropoUs, eminent above all others 
for the number, valour, freedom, commerce, knowledge, ingen- 
uity, poHteness, and humanity, of its inhabitants. 

" Whereas, a most stately monument hath been lately 
erected and endowed by the wisdom and munificence of the 
British Legislature, render unto them a recompense, Lord, 
according to the work of their hands I — an house abounding in 
books, old and new, written and printed, and in the choicest 
curiosities, both natural and artificial, with intent to preserve 
the same to succeeding generations, in benefit to the people of 
these nations and of the whole earth, may it increase, and may 
it multiply I So, therefore, I bring unto you my mite, that is 
a roll containing the Law of Moses, written upon parchment, 
after the manner in use among the Jews in their synagogues ; 
and a very antient manuscript, containing Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Bzekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, which is Hkewiseupon 
parchment ; and another manuscript containing the Law of 
Moses, the Canticles, Euth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and the Aphtaroth, also upon parch- 
ment ; and one hundred and four-score printed books in the 
Hebrew language of old editions which were bound by order of 
Charles the Second, King of Great Britain, France, and Irelandi 
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and marked with his cypher, and were purchased by me in tiie 
days of my youth ; the particulars, are they not written in the 
book that will be found herewith ? requesting you benignly to 
accept the same, and to cause them to be deposited in the 
Museum for inspection and service of the pubHc, as a small 
token of my esteem, love, reverence, and gratitude to this mag- 
nanimous nation, and as a thanksgiving offering, in part, for 
the generous protection and numberless blessings which I have 
enjoyed under it. 

'* And now my prayer is unto Thee, Lord, that this 
great nation may cry, yea roar, and be exalted over all its ene- 
mies ! and that peace may suddenly flow in upon it like the 
rapid current of a mighty river ; so that our eyes may behold 
the King in his beauty, upon the highest pinnacle of glory, in 
fulness of success and joy, and that by him and his posterity 
the Kberties and feHcity of this people may be preserved and 
increased, as hitherto, till time shall have an end I — ^London, 
the fifth day of the week, and 5th day of the month Sivan, in 
the year 5519 from the formation." 

Hollis's account of this remarkable person runs thus : — 
''This Solomon da Gosta is no other than a broker; but a man 
of knowledge and virtue, and of such rare ability in his own 
profession, that he had acquired by it, during the course of his 
life, one hundred thousand pounds, and this without public 
scandal, or private fraud, or meanness. Much of this has been 
nobly scattered, from time to time, in deeds of piety and bene- 
ficence, as well to his own straggled beggar-nation as to ours. 
For many years he has spent annually among the latter, of my 
knowledge, in the counties of Surrey and Kent alone, above 
one thousand pounds. This has been done in a district of about 
thirty contiguous parishes, to which he rode and rides by divi- 
sions weekly, and where he relieves the aged and disabled 
worthy poor with clothes, and food, and money, and causes 
the industrious but necessitous young to be clothed, instructed, 
and placed out with farmers and such like laborious, honest 
men. To which ought not to be forgotten that the whole is 
conducted without bustle or affectation. Benevolence like this, 
well-planned, large, extensive, constant, humble, and without 
by-views, is truly useful to society, and does honour to human 
nature. To this same gentleman several of our leaders in the 
House of Commons have been in no small degree indebted for 
their fame there in the funds and money matters, which no 
one understands more clearly, deeply, than himself, nor pro- 
bably so well ; and by his credit with them he has been enab- 
led to effect, at times, even national good offices." 
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The subsequent roll of benefactors to the British Museum 
embraces not a few names which are to be found on its list of 
trustees. During the first sixty years of the Library it did not 
owe to the Hberahty of Parliament so much as £500 a year. 
The Eoyal Library formed by George the Third, and consisting 
of nearly 70,000 volumes, was added in 1828. This collection 
had nearly been lost to the British nation. George the Fourth, 
who had inherited it as private property, had actually arranged 
to sell it to Eussia, and but for Lords Liverpool and Farnbo- 
rough (the former then Prime Minister, and who is said to have 
been forced to expostulate vehemently with his Eoyal Master 
on the subject) the arrangement would have been carried out. 

As respects the extent of the gifts to the Library — "If we 
were to take away from the Museum collection the King's Lib- 
rary and the collection which George the Third gave before 
that, and then the magnificent collection of Mr.' Cracherode, as 
well as those of Sir WiUiam Musgrave, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Eichard Colt Hoare, and many others, and also all the books 
received under the Copyright Act, I am satisfied that not one- 
half of the books (in 1836) nor one-third of the value of the 
Library has been procured with money voted by the nation." — 
Antonio Panizzi, Evidence before Select Committee on British 
Mmeum, 1836. 

" I want a poor student to' have the same means of indul- 
ging his learned curiosity, of consulting the same authorities, 
of following the most intricate inquiry, as the richest man in 
the kingdom, as far as books go." — Antonio Panizzi, Ibid, 

Thomas Grenville bequeathed his rare collection of 20,240 
volumes to the Museum in the year 1845. It had cost the ow- 
ner £54,000, and was without a rival for beauty of condition 
and splendour of binding. In the year 1859, of the 540,000 
printed volumes then in the Library, at least 218,000 had been 
either presented or bequeathed. The report of the year 1862 
to the Museum trustees, stated that the increase of books to 
the Library during the previous four years had been at the rate 
of 35,000 volumes a year. The number of volumes now in the 
collection has been stated at 1,300,000. 

Of Art gifts or bequests to the British Museum, the prin- 
cipal are — The Beaimiont Gallery of Pictures (1823) ; the 
Holwell-Carr Gallery (1830) ; the Sheepshanks Engravings 
(1836) ; the Gell Drawings (1853) ; the Slade Archseological 
Collection (1868) ; and the Henderson bequest (1878). 

As to the constitution of the Museum trust, the foundation 
statute enacted in 1753, gives to forty-one trustees full powers 
of management and control. Six of these are representatives 
of the several families of Cotton, Harley, and Sloane; thehead. 
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or nearest in lineal succession, of each family haying the nomi- 
nation, from time to time, of such representatives or " Family 
Trustees," as they are termed, when by death or otherwise 
Vacancies occur. Twenty are ** Ofl&cial Trustees," holders for 
the time being of the following offices : — (1), the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; (2), the Lord Chancellor ; (3), the Speaker of the 
House Commons ; (4), the Lord President of the Council; (S), 
the First Lord of the Treasury ; (6), the Lord Privy Seal ; (7), 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ; (8 and 9), the Secretaries of 
State; (10), the Lord Steward; (11), the Lord Chamberlain; 
(12), the Bishop of London; (13), the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; (14), the Lord Chief Justice of England ; (15), the Mas- 
ter of the Kolls ; (16), the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; (17), the Attorney General ; (18), the Solicitor-General; 
(19), the Resident of the Eoyal Society ; (20), the President of 
the College of Physicians. To the first three of these "Official 
Trustees, ' is entrusted the appointment, from time to time, of 
all the officers of the Museum, except the principal librarian, 
who is appointed by the Crown on the nomination of the three 
** Official Trustees " aforesaid. The remaining members of the 
trust body are fifteen *' Elected Trustees.' 
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§ IV.— WALES, SCOTLAND, AND lEELAND. 

In the PRINCIPALITY, Aberystwith, Newport, Swansea, 
Wrexham, Bangor, and Cardiff, have established Free Libraries. 
That at Cardiff has upwards of 10,000 volumes, housed in an 
entirely new building, and the year's total issues, for 1878, in 
both lending and reference department, was 46,330 volumes, of 
which, it is gratifpng to observe, that novels and romances 
form only 50 per cent, of the entire number. It is still more 
satisfactory to find that out of about 23,000 novels of this class, 
so large a proportion as 4,100 should be solely of the works of 
the four great masters, Scott (1,421) ; Lytton (1,290) ; Dickens 
(886) ; and Thackeray (553). Newspapers are freely su][^lied 
in the reading-room. A museum and schools of art and science 
are attached to the Institution. The gross expenditure last 
year was £1,013 Os. Id. The estimated population is upwards 
of 82,000. 



In Scotland Free Libraries, under the Act, were opened 
at Airdrie (1856), Dundee (1866), Forfar (1871), Paisley (1867), 
Galashiels (1872), and more recently at Stirling, GreenocK, 
Hawick, Thurso, Inverness, and Dunfermline. 
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At Dundee, the lending department of the library now 
comprises 26,083 volumes, of which 6,955 are works of*^ prose 
fiction ; and the issues for the year 1878 were 151,898, 5^ per 
cent, of which were of the higher kind. The monthly issues 
vary from 15,733 in March, decreasing to 3,779 in July. News- 
papers are provided in the reading-room. A subscription 
branch has recently been attached to the lending department, 
much on the Bolton plan, and 344 volumes have been trans- 
ferred from it to the Free library. The reference department 
has only a small number of books — considered in relation to a 
town of the importance of Dundee, with its population, at the 
last census, of nearly 120,000 — presenting the meagre total of 
5,931 volumes. The yearly issues herein were 78,951 volumes, 
being a daily average of 256. A fine art-gallery and museum, 
chiefly of natural history, form part of the Institution. To the 
former, a valuable collection of 38 oil paintings was recently 
bequeathed by the late George Duncan, Esq., formerly M.P. 
of the Burgh, including works by Bonington, Wilkie, Watson 
Gordon, Stanfield, Frazer, &c. Loan collections are also cur- 
rently received from persons generous enough to strip the walls 
of their own houses occasionally, for the elevation and delight 
of their fellow citizens. So far as the committee have power, 
faciUty is given in the art-galleries to students for copymg the 
permanent works therein. It has been found difficult to sustain 
the Hbrary, and at the same time expend much out of the rate 
on purchases for a museum and fine art collection. The last 
year's total disbursements were £2,690 8s. Id. But, in Dun- 
dee, as elsewhere, the vacant art-galleries will invite private 
munificence. 



Paisley, according to the Parliamentary return of 1877, 
had then 11,651 volumes in the lending, and 4,870 in the refe- 
rence departments. The population at the last census was 
48,257. The annual expenditure is £500. This town will very 
shortly receive the benefit of an unusually munificent act on 
the part of a local firm of employers. On the death of Mr. 
George A. Clabk, a partner in the Anchor Thread Works, it 
was found he had bequeathed a sum of £20,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Public Hall, for the inhabitants of Paisley. Since 
then, the representatives of the firm have considerably extended 
the bequest, and are now engaged upon the erection of a struc- 
ture, which, without the land, will cost about £50,000. The 
area covered by the building is nearly 3,000 square yards. 
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In Glasgow, though the ** Act " has not yet been adopted, 
the beneficent wisdom of a townsman has provided the inhabi- 
tants with a Free PubKc Library. Stephen Mitchelii, on his 
death, in 1874, bequeathed to the City the sum of £66,000 for 
the establishment and endowment of such an institution. 
Without the imposition of any burden upon the ratepayers, 
Glasgow has been put into the possession of an excellent Hb- 
rary. It is, however, one of reference only. The Council, who 
are the trustees under the will, cannot trench upon the capital, 
but have an available income of £2,500 a year from it for the 
increase and maintenance of the Mitchell Library. One of the 
provisions of the founder's will was that "books on all subjects, 
not immoral, should be freely admitted," and it was explained 
that ** immoral " should not refer to controverted opinions on 
theology and poKtics. 

Shortly after the bequest, several very choice private lib- 
raries were brought into the market, and some of them were 
purchased in block by the Committee. The more noteworthy 
of the early purchases were from the collections of Cosmo In- 
nes, William Ewing, Professor Stevenson, Lord Neaves, and 
Eobert Napier. The Council rented a building, obtained a 
librarian from the Birmingham Free Library staff, and opened 
the Mitchell Library on the 1st of November, 1877, with a 
store of about 9,000 volumes. The principal room in which 
the business of the Kbrary is conducted measures about 100ft. 
by 4:0ft. Sitting and desk accommodation are furnished for 
270 persons. The Hbrary possesses 24,000 volumes. A read- 
ing and news-room, on the ground floor, occupies a similar 
space to the Kbrary on the floor above. Here the only stipu- 
lations for access to the magazines are that readers should be 
orderly and be careful to come with clean hands. In the early 
days of the library, as many as eighty persons in one day were 
sent back in carrying out this regulation as to cleanliness, but 
so well has it now become known that the suggestion as to 
soap and water is seldom required. The Hbrary is open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and the average number of persons of all 
classes who come daily is largely increasing. Upwards of 12 
months ago the attendance was from 500 to 600 persons daily. 
It is now (1879) said to be 1,200. In their selection of books the 
Committee have been actuated by a desire to secure at starting 
the primary object of utility. To this end, they have devoted 
little of the fund yearly at disposal in the purchase of rare or 
costly works. The sections of the Kbrary are seven in number. 
— Class 1, Theology and Philosophy, 2,400 volumes ; Class 2, 
History, Topography, and Biography, 5,200 volumes ; Class 3, 
Law, PoKtics, and Commerce, 1,000 volumes ; Class 4, Arts, 
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Sciences, and Natural History, 3,000 volumes ; Class 5, Poetry 
and the Drama, 1,600 volumes ; Class 6, Philology, 600 volu- 
mes ; and Class 7, Miscellaneous Literature, 3,000 volumes. 
In addition to these, there is the Cosmo Innes collection, kept 
separately ; and also a special department for Hterature that 
may be described as distinctively Scottish. A local collection 
relating entirely to Glasgow is also being formed. A proposal 
has been made to amalgamate ** Stirlings's Library" — another 
endowed institution — with the '* Mitchell Library," but at 
present a sUght legal difl&culty stands in the way, which may 
require a short Act of ParUament to overcome. The Corpora- 
tion already perceive the impossibiUty.of raising the new insti- 
tution to the level demanded by a city which boasts of its 
standing as the " second city of the empire," without the adop- 
tion of the Libraries' Acts, so as to provide the means for pur- 
chasing a suitable site and the erection of a building commen- 
surate with the dignity of the city and the requirements for 
more space, which, day by day, are becoming more imperative. 
The number of books delivered over the counter is now more 
than double what it was only a short time ago. On Saturday, 
the 8th of February, 1879, 1,950 volumes were dehvered to 
readers. 



In the SiSTEB Island, which is sadly in the rear of all 
kinds of educational work, the only Hbraries formed under the 
'* Acts " are two, Ennis and Dundalk. They are of recent 
adoption, and no particulars are yet within reach. . 
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III.-AMERICA, &c. 



§ I.— BRITISH AMEBICA. 

All the British North American provinces had, by the yeaar 
1869, a system of Free libraries, or at least the germ of one. 
The merit of its origination belongs to Dr. Egerton Byerson, 
who for many years filled the oflGice of Chief Superintendent of 
Education in the Upper Province. Having observed with 
interest the measures adopted in the States of the neighbouring 
Union for the creation of township and district libraries, he 
submitted, in 1849, to the then Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province of Upper Canada, the Earl of Elgin, an educational 
report upon the importance of introducing in each township of 
Upper Canada, as soon as possible, a Township Library. An Act 
was thereafter passed in 1850, known as the School and Library 
Act, setting apart a million acres of public land, creating an 
endowment of upwards of £80,000 yearly for the purposes 
therein named. One of the provisoes of the Act set forth "that 
no aid shall be given towards the establishment and support of 
any such library, unless an equal amount be contributed or 
expended from local sources for the same object." In many 
townships the local contributions were quickly made. Before 
the close of the year 1853, a considerable number of IVee Town- 
ship Libraries were in course of formation. One of the first acts 
of the Education Department was the production and circulation 
of an authorised Hst of books. In the course of a despatch, 
addressed in December, 1854, to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Lord Elgin, — when reviewing his administration of 
the Government of Canada — spoke of the establishment of 
these Township Libraries as chief among the measures to which 
he looked back with special satisfaction. 

Before the close of 1854, forty counties in Upper Canada 
had availed themselves of the Act of the Legislature. By the ' 
year 1857, the number of volilmes distributed among them 
amounted to 160,276. At the beginning of the year 1860, the 
number distributed by the agency of the Education Department 
to the Township Libraries had increased to 203,857 volumes. 

According to a table printed in 1859, the total number of 
Free Libraries (exclusive of a multitude of small collections con- 
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nected ynth Stmday Schools) in the province of Upper Canada 
amounted to 77 in towns, and to 466 in counties. The Kbra- 
ries of the towns — ^many of them merely in the cradle — ^then 
contained, in the aggregate, 68,066 volumes ; those of the 
counties, 199,120 volumes. Including the school libraries of 
all kinds, the number of books freely accessible in Upper 
Canada — according to the table — amounted in all to 491,634. 
When Lord Elgin took his leave of the Province he had gover- 
ned so ably, he said, — "I look upon your Township and County 
Libraries as the crown and glory of the institutions of this 
Province." The testimony so borne was that of a great public 
servant ; great in his abiUty to wield power, but greater in de- 
voting that abihty to the calls of public duty. 

Of the progress of these Libraries in British America since 
the year 1860, no information has reached the present writer. 



§ n.— THE UNITED STATES OP AMEEICA, Ac. 

The early history of libraries in the United States derives 
a special interest for Englishmen from the fact that it is 
preeminently a record of reciprocal good offices between some 
of the enlightened men of both countries. There is not a lib- 
rary in the United States, of the age of a century and upwards, 
which does not treasure on its roll of benefactors the name of 
many a Hberal-minded Englishman, who saw that in lending 
what furtherance he could to the cause of learning in the rising 
community he was at once discharging a plain duty and sowing 
the seeds of mutual good-will. IVom the very first, the Eng- 
lish across the Atlantic ocean were sensible of the value of 
Libraries and Education. More than two hundred years ago 
the Legislature of Massachusetts enacted that " when any town 
shall increase to the number of one hundred families, they shall, 
under penalty . . set up a Grammar School." 

Collegiate Libraries thus became soon formed by the Eng- 
lish settlers. In the year 1632, the Massachusetts Legislature, 
under Governor Winthrop, founded a College at Cambridge, 
Mass., which John Harvard endowed with his Hbrary and haJf 
his estate six years afterwards. To the small but precious 
collection of Harvard were successively added the valuable 
gifts of Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Maynard, Dr. lightfoot, 
Dr. Gale, Richard Baxter, Bishop Berkeley, and other benefac- 
tors of the mother country, as well as of Ainerica. The gifts 
of Sir Kenelm Digby comprised a collection of the Pathers, 
Councils, and Schoolmen, That dreadfol enemy of libraries, 
fire, destroyed in 1764, nearly all of the collection then gathe- 
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red. Here (as at Birmingham since) the calamity did but give 
a new impulse to liberal exertions. Both at home and in Eng- 
land, the Legislatmre and private persons showed equal zeal in 
the restoration of the hbrary. Amongst individual benefactors, 
Thomas HoUis stands preeminent. He not only sent over cases 
of books, selected by himself, but bequeathed to the college a 
sum of money, the interest whereof still continues to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of books. Many of the HoUis volumes 
have MS. notes by the donor. In one of these he speaks of 
the pains he had taken to collect grammars and lexicons of the 
" Oriental root languages," in the hope that he might help 
thus to form '* a few prime scholars, honours to their country and 
lights to mankind." Since the commencement of this century, 
gifts and bequests of books have come from Israel Thomdike 
and Samuel Elliott, both of Boston ; Thomas Grenville, Charles 
Sumner, Prescott, Dr. Worcester, and a donation of 39 volumes 
from the illustrious Goethe. From a bequest of Christopher 
Gore, £20,000 were spisnt in 1837 upon a new wing, to receive 
the growing collection. It has now 154,000 volumes, exclusive 
of the " Society Libraries," as they are termed, which at 
various times have been formed by the students themselves. 
All persons residing in or visiting Cambridge for purposes of 
study may borrow as well as have access to the works without 
charge, and the hbrary is extensively used. 

Yale College Library was founded in 1700, and received 
donations from Bishop Berkeley, Sir Isaac Newton, Halley, 
Bentley, Burnet, and other Enghshmen. It possesses over 
80,000 volumes, without including the "Society Libraries." 

Columbia College, in the State of New York, received, 
about the year 1757, a bequest from Mr. Joseph Moore, of his 
hbrary and other property, amounting in the whole value to 
£8,000. Another collection, of 1,500 volumes, was bequeathed 
by Dr. Bristowe. The University of Oxford sent presents of 
books towards the formatiom of the hbrary, which at the pre- 
sent time receives from the Legislature an annual appropria- 
tion of £400. 

The other chief Collegiate Libraries are the Brown Uni- 
versity Library at Providence, Vermont University, Bowdoin 
College, South Carohna College, Andover Theological Seminary, 
Amherst College, Virginia University, New York Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cornell University, and Wellesley College. 
It was estimated, about the year 1850, that there were, within 
the United States, a hundred and forty-nine Collegiate Libra- 
ries, containing in the aggregate 1,083,954 volumes. Eleven 
years later — ^namely, in 1861 — ^returns, which extended to one 
hundred and seventeen only (out of the one hundred and forty- 
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nine), assigned to that portion of the Collegiate Libraries an 
aggregate of 1,222,148 volumes. British statesmen, dirines, 
clergymen living in rural parishes — ^names distinguished in 
science and letters — as well as merchants, took part in estab- 
lishing them. And those gifts have come back to Britain in 
the shape of imperishable works of American authorship, 
adorning the language that now extends towards the uttermost 
paxts of the earth. 



The establishment of Proprietary or Subscription Libraries 
was originated in the United States by Benjamin FrankHn. It 
is worth while to remark that when he advocated and com- 
menced their formation in Philadelphia, no town in England 
possessed a subscription Hbrary. Liverpool in 1756, and Bris- 
tol in 1772, were the first to follow the example. The collec- 
tion founded by Franklin speedily received addition from the 
Logan, Mackenzie, Cox, Samuel Preston (Eector of Chevening, 
in Kent), and Bleakley bequests ; so that by the year 1859, 
it had grown to upwards of 60,000 volumes. The Philadelphia 
Library may be considered as the parent of all the numerous 
North American subscription Ubraries, of one kind or other, 
that have since been established. Of this class, ib will be 
sufficient here to single out the hbrary of the Boston Athe- 
nsBum, distinguished amongst its compeers for its richness and 
extent, its Hberahty of access, and for its possession of part of 
the hbrary of George Washington. Founded in 1806, it had, 
within half a qentury, amassed more than 60,000 well-selected 
and well-arranged volumes, and was lodged in a noble building 
capable of accommodating half as many more. 



Of the Congressional and State Libraries, formed since the 
year 1800, the first one at Washington was partially destroyed 
by fire in 1851, as had been that of Missouri in 1837. Main- 
tained at the pubHc charge, and primarily estabhshed for the 
use of the respective Legislatures and pubHo functionaries, 
these hbraries are virtually accessible to all persons having any 
studious or serious purpose. They are all, it may be said, in 
their infancy ; but the sense of their value is such as cannot 
fail to insure their progress. 

The Library of Congress at Washington received an im- 
portant addition by the transfer to it of the ** Smithsonian 
Institution ... for the Increase and DifPasion of Know- 
ledge among men." Understood to have been a natural son of 
Sir Hugh Smithson, who was created Duke of Northumberland 
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in 1766, James Smithbon, ambitious of leaving a name that, to 
use his own words, ** would live in the memory of men when 
the titles of the Northumberlands and the Percies are extinct 
or forgotten," bequeathed a fortune of £120,000 — ^failing legiti- 
mate or illegitiinate issue from his nephew (as proved to be the 
case) — " to the United States of America." By an Act of Con- 
gress the Smithsonian Institution was estabhshed at Washing- 
ton, and was transferred in the year 1866 to the Library of 
Congress, which now contains 300,000 volumes and a large col- 
lection of pamphlets. 



In addition to the classes of libraries already enumerated, 
a system of School and District Hbraries more or less comple- 
tely organised, exists in connection with the Common School 
legislation of the State to which they belong. Their main de- 
sign was to benefit those who had completed their Common 
School education, by placing within their immediate reach in 
every corner of the land a collection of books suitable to their 
imderstandings. After some years of progress the use of these 
hbraries, especially in the rural districts, began to decline. The 
results, however, have been found to vary according to the 
inteUigence of the governing bodies who administer this class 
of the United States Libraries. In the neighbouring province 
of Ontario, Canada, the Common School hbraries have been 
successfully worked since 1854. 



It may safely be said that amongst the secular agencies 
that have contributed to the well-being of the United States, 
the most potent have been the Common Schools and the Pubhc 
Libraries. Ten years ago the benefits of the hbraries suppor- 
ted by rates, in rural districts as well as in large towns, were 
beheved to be in advance, both in the United States and the 
British Provinces, of any European country. The first Free 
Town Library formed upon the territory which is now compri- 
sed within the United States was founded at New York, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The founder was the 
Kev. John Sharp, sometime chaplain to the Earl of Bellamont, 
Governor of the then Province of New York. Mr. Sharp be- 
queathed his books as the foundation of a Pubhc Library for 
the city, and for maintenance as a municipal institution. The 
first recorded addition to Sharp's bequest came through the 
British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
parts about the year 1730. This also was the hbrary of an 
Enghsh clergyman — ^Dr. MiUington, rector of Newington, in 
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the comity of Surrey. After another quarter of a century, the 
library had fallen into neglect. By the year 1772 it had be- 
come converted into a Proprietary Library of subscription. 
That a city or town should possess and maintain a Ubrary, 
accessible to every citizen or townsman as of right, was stiU 
only the idea of a solitary thinker here and there. Several 
generations were to pass before it gained any hold upon the 
pubhcmind. 



Boston was the first American city in which practical 
effort of the kind was carried out effectively. The very project 
of the foundation of the city Ubrary dates as recently as 1847. 
In the year 1852, Mr. Joshua Bates, of London, a native of 
Boston, offered the munificent contribution of £10,000 to 
be spent in books, on condition of the city providing an 
adequate building, and taking upon itself the current expenses 
of maintenance. The city Council accepted the offer. The 
new building was completed by the close of the year 1867. 
The cost of the site was £23,300, that of the building £49,400. 
Mr. Bates doubled his gift by placing another £10,000 to an 
endowment fund for the purchase of additional books. Other 
donors, by gift and bequest, made up the endowment fund for 
the exclusive purchase of books to the sum of £20,000. Private 
collectors, including Edward Everett and George Ticknor, en- 
riched the Ubrary to the extent of some 4,000 of American 
State papers and books in the classical languages, and in Ita^ 
Uan and Spanish Uterature. Theodore Parker bequeathed his 
own Ubrary of 11,360 volumes to the coUection. The heirs of 
Nathaniel Bowditch gave his valuable mathematical Ubrary of 
2,300 volumes. The trustees of the Eev. Thomas Prince trans- 
ferred to it the remarkable coUection long known in Boston as 
the '* Prince Library," comprising the rare and invaluable 
books and tracts forming the Colonial history and early Utera- 
ture of New England. These three collections of Prince, Bow- 
ditch, and Parker are classified and arranged apart from the 
general Ubrary. 

The aggregate number of volumes given to the City Library 
up to the beginning of the year 1868 exceeded 70,000 volumes. 
Subsequent donations and bequests of books and money are too 
numerous for mention. It wiU be sufficient to single out the 
Abbot Laurence bequest of 10,000 doUars ; the Townsend be- 
quest of 4,000 doUars ; and the PhilUps bequest of 20,000 dol- 
1 ars. Since 1872 six branch Ubraries have been estabUshed, and 
the coUections in the aggregate number 300,000 volumes. In 
the managenient of these Ubraries, while free provision has 
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been made of popular books of light literattire, an attempt has 
been wisely made, and not without success, to educate the 
minds and tastes of the readers to a higher level. 

The minor Town and District Libraries of the State of 
Massachusetts, formed since 1851, have not been without pri- 
vate benefactions. To the library of Newbury-Port, Josiah 
Little and Matthew Sawyer gave each £1,000. To that of 
South Danvers, George Peabody gave £6,000 and 2,500 volumes 
of books, chiefly purchased in London. All the Pubhc Libra- 
ries of Massachusetts derive a measure of support from the 
Dog Tax, the proceeds of which are entirely set apart for their 
purposes. In the United States, as in Great Britain, the ad- 
vantagds of the rate-supported method of sustaining Free Libra- 
ries have been found in the powerful inducements, to men 
endowed with pubHc spirit, to aid in founding and equipping 
Buch institutions for their work. That insured public perma- 
nence of support is an incentive to private liberality would be 
sufficiently proved by the history of the Free Libraries of Mas- 
sachusetts were there no proof of it elsewhere. The proof, 
however, is redundant. 



Whilst the "Old Bay State" was beginning to form Town 
Libraries by wise legislation, a private gift was providing in the 
City of New York a library on the largest scale. 

John Jacob Astob, a native of Waldorf, near Heidelberg, 
was brought to London while a mere youth. By dint of in- 
dustry and frugaUty, he found himself, at the close of the War 
of Independence, in possession of a small sum of money, which 
he invested in merchandise suitable for the American market. 
He sailed for Baltimore, and arrived there in March, 1784. 
The accident of an acquaintance, on the voyage, with a furrier, 
mduced him to go into that trade. In the course of thirteen 
or fourteen years he had amassed a capital of one million dol- 
lars. With the ambitious and splendid, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to establish the colony of Astoria, beyond the Bocky 
Mountains, Washington Irving has made the world familiar. 
Whether or not he regarded the failure of his enterprise as 
owing to popular ignorance, is but conjectural. Be that as it 
may, his subsequent foundation of the Astor Library at New 
York is one of the noblest contributions towards the dispelling 
of popular ignorance which any American citizen has yet left 
behind him. He died on the 29th of March, 1848. By his 
will he bequeathed £80,000 poimds for the building, furnishing, 
and endowment of a Free Library. Washington Irving was 
one of the first trustees, as was also his son, Mr. W. B. Astor, 
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who subsequently nearly doubled, by gift, the bequest of his 
father. The architect of the building, Alexander SsBltzer, was 
a pupil of Schinkel, of German celebrity. The structure is fire- 
proof. The dimensions of the principal room are 100 feet by 
60, by 60 feet in height. It is galleried, and will hold 100,000 
volumes. The building was opened in 1854, with 80,000 volu- 
mes, and contained on December 31st, 1878, 183,245 volumes, 
selected with rare knowledge, and with systematic endeavour 
to make the Hbrary fitted for students of all kinds of knowledge. 
It is entirely a hbrary of reference. 16,000 books have been ad- 
ded during the year just mentioned. When first opened to the 
public, its annual income was £2,473. The ordinary expenses 
of maintenance were then £1,132, leaving £1,341 a year avai- 
lable for the purchase and binding of books. 

Besides the Astor library. New York has several other 
free Ubraries, founded by private hberaUty. James Lenox 
founded the hbrary which bears his name, with a collection of 
books, and gifts exclusive of these, estimated at £140,000. 
Beckoned altogether, it is computed that the founder has de- 
voted over £200,000 to the site, building, and Library which 
bears his name. Complaints, however, are made that the regu- 
lations of the New York public Hbraries are such as make some 
of them, and especially the Astor Library, of httle use except 
to those whose time is free during the busy hours of the day. 
Indeed, the New York Times of February 9th, 1879, avers that 
the city is but poorly provided with Hbraries that are accessible 
to the general pubUo after working hours. 



Libraries distinguished by the names of their Founders are 
increasing in the United States. Massachusetts has seen the 
beginning of sixteen of such during the last twenty years. So 
far back as the year 1859 there were no less than 153 Free 
" State," *' City," or " Town" Libraries in the United States, 
111 of which could show, collectively, an aggregate of 772,779 
volumes. It deserves remark that the returns (in 1859) of Pro- 
prietary or Associative Libraries showed that the number of 
these existing side by side with Free Libraries were 376, with 
an aggregate of 1,235,075 volumes. Of this class there existed, 
also, 430 other hbraries, with imenumerated contents. 

The PubUc Library of Cincinnati commenced only as a 
School Library in 1856, and now possesses about 100,000 volu- 
mes in a new building, with a reading-room reported to be one 
of the largest single apartments in the world, and capable of 
tdielving ^0,000 volumes. The additions to the hbrary last 
year (1878) were 10,000 volumes. Both in the United Sti^tes 
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as in Great Britain the necessity of providing in new library 
and museum buildings ample space for future additions is fully 
recognised. The number of volumes in use at the Cincinnati 
Library during the year ending August 31st, 1878, reached the 
total of 761,669, an increase of more than 50,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The increased demand for books was wholly out- 
side the realm of fiction, and in the higher paths of hterature. 
The Chicago Public Library is a witness of the sympathy 
felt, as for Birmingham, at the losses the library sustained by 
the great fire in that city, in the year 1871. Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, the British Museum, the University oiOidord, 
together with many private persons, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C., contributed 7,000 volumes to the rein- 
statement of the library, which now contains over 60,000 volu- 
mes. But Chicago is about to receive the benefits of the 
greatest bequest in money value that the history of Modem 
Libraries can record. Walteb L. Nbwbuey, left, by his will, 
no less a sum than two million dollars for the foundation of a 
Free Public Library for the use of students of Chicago, and of 
the district of which it is the metropohs. 



As to the Libraries of the Southern States, but a barren 
prospect is presented. The official report states " that in pro- 
portion to the population their number is exceedingly small ; 
they are poorly supported, are conducted on no general or fixed 
system, and are confined usually to the large cities, while the 
smaller communities in these States are, for the most part, 
absolutely destitute of this most necessary means of education," 
Partly, this condition seems to be owing to the Civil War, du- 
ring which libraries, both private as well as public, suffered. 
Public libraries, however, in the Southern States, never approxi- 
mated in number or extent to those of the North. 



The instances that have been given will serve to show that, 
in the United States, pubHc and private opinion as to the value 
of Free Libraries is much the same as in Great Britain. Their 
record of gifts and bequests exhibits striking examples of the 
great good that great wealth may do in the hands of beneficent 
men. These Libraries are rapidly increasing, have an immense 
number of readers, and the interest taken in them by the Gov- 
ernment is indicated by the comparatively recent publication of 
a voluminous and e^austive report of 1,187 pages on the 
" Public Libraries of the United States of America, their his- 
tory, condition, and management. 
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The far-reaching movement in favour of the public provi- 
Edon of books seems likely to extend eventually to all the great 
mercantile cities and towns of the American Continent. Early 
in 1878 the Legislature of San Francisco passed a law under 
which that city is to have a Public Library. Without waiting 
for personal gifts or legacies, the governing authorities com- 
menced by setting apart 24,000 dollars for the year's expenses. 
The Act will allow of 250,000 dollars being raised annually. 
Ample legal provision is therefore made for a new hbrary 
worthy of the wealth of the Pacific slope. The institution is 
placed under the management of trustees, who have leased a 
building called the Central Hall, 135 feet by 50 feet, finely 
situated in the centre of the city. 



A very brief notice of the principal Free Public Libraries 
on the Austrahan Continent will be of some interest. At Syd- 
ney, where such an institution has been in existence more than 
eight years, the hbrary contains, according to the report for 
the year 1877, 32,753 volumes, 5,981 of that number forming 
the lending branch. One hundred and thirteen thousand seven 
hundred and sixty persons visited the reference hbrary during 
that year. The lending branch was open only on 86 days, and 
the number of volumes read was 10,968. To give an idea of 
the sohd character of the hbrary, it may be stated that out of 
the 32,753 volumes in the entire collection there are only 1,358 
works of prose fiction in the reference department, and, singu- 
larly enough, none such in the lending branch. The new 
hbrary catalogue, containing all the books up to the 1st of 
January, 1877, is said to be a model of what a Free Library 
catalogue should be. 

At Melbourne, the colonials boast of their fine Pubhc Lib- 
rary and Museum, with its book collection of 100,000 volumes. 
The museum contains an excellent gallery of plaster casts. The 
institution is reported to be well appreciated. 
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IV.-SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING 

REMARKS. 



As already indicated, the primary object of these "Notes" 
is to exhibit the Preston Free Public Library and Museum Pro- 
ject, as submitted to and approved by the Harris Trustees, in 
an intelligible light, and to place it upon an intelligent footing. 
It has been thought desirable to relieve the aridity of statistical 
details by general observations germane to libraries as agents 
of the private and public weal. These, if somewhat beside and 
beyond the due scope of the immediate intention, may serve to 
indicate the vastly increasing influence which a widely-diffused 
literature is likely to have upon all the modes, shows, and 
forms of rehgious, moral, social, and political life. 



Glancing backward over the field of the Free Library 
movement, which has been briefly and imperfectly surveyed in 
these pages, it will be seen that the means used, at different 
times and in different places, towards securing a permanent 
provision of books for public use, are marked, on the whole, 
much more by features common to all than by their many dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. France is the only country on the 
European Continent that has been placed under review, and it 
may be taken as a type of the rest in respect of its Town Lib- 
raries and Museums. It will have been seen, that under great 
variety of social circumstances, agencies directly municipal 
have been employed in their formation and maintenance. But 
their employment has rarely proved effective, save in constant 
union with the liberality, and with the active exertion, of indi- 
vidual citizens, in their private and personal capacity. To give 
to the pubHc (as has been occasionally done) the sweepings of 
private collections, is no act of generosity. To bequeath to the 
public a collection which it has been a man's pride to gather 
and his happiness to use, has often been, and will yet often be, 
the impulse of Uberal minds. 

" Man's only reucs are his benefits : 

These, be there ages, be there worlds, between, 

Betain him in communion with his kind." * 

* Landor. 
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Nor is it easy to imagine any institutions which are so likely to 
commend themselves to such hberality as those which have 
already a sure maintenance for the permanent use and mental 
delight of all. 

Even remote Scandinavia and Denmark have shared of 
late years in the pervading spirit that has directed the minds 
of rich men towards Libraries and Museums. During the last 
few decades more than a half a million sterhng has been given 
by private individuals in these countries to such estabHshments. 
In Sweden, I. Letterstedt, recently deceased, bequeathed 
£39,000. Oscar Dickson, of Gothenburg, has given largely to 
museum collections. In the city of Copenhagen alone, deceased 
citizens have, within the last five years, left to its public institu- 
tions a sum of nearly £10,000. And a living citizen, Herr Jacob- 
sen, appears to be emulating the example of Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
of Liverpool. 

During the four hundred and fifty years preceding 1870, 
no less than 180 existing Town Libraries have been formed 
mainly from private collections, which passed, eventually, from 
individual gatherers or owners into the possession of some town 
or other. A few of these came as accessions to town hbraries 
already in being. A large majority of them were the foundation 
collections on which town hbraries were based. Of the whole 
number, only sixteen were acquired by municipal purchase. 
One hundred and sixty-four were the gifts — commonly the 
testamentary gifts — of book lovers who desired to diffuse an 
enjoyment and a means of self-culture which, by no small 
proportion of their number, had been found full of power 
to facihtate the duties and to solace the cares of human 
life. Of those who, by this particular channel of social benefi- 
cence, have tried to serve the towns with which they had social 
ties, no less than sixty-six have been ItaHans, about fifty have 
been Germans or Swiss, and eighteen Frenchmen. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland together can claim but fifteen who hold 
even a moderately conspicuous position in such a Kst. 

On the continent of Europe, the town Hbraries (as a gene- 
ral rule, subject to occasional exceptions here and there) have 
not only been freely accessible to the inhabitants at large as 
consulting, but also as lending hbraries. And they have had, 
almost imiversally, a regular maintenance fund, of some sort, 
from municipal sources. But, until a recent date, although in 
nearly all the great countries of Europe the principle had come 
to be recognised that a " Town Library" ought to be among the 
estabUshed municipal institutions, and many hundreds of such 
Hbraries had been actually formed, the means assigned for their 
support were, in a very large number of cases, quite insufficient 
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to seoture either creditable maintenance or good educational 

results. 

In Britain, the number of Town Libraries — of any kind, 
with any amount of maintenance, or of any degree of pubHc 
accessibility — has, at all times, been conspicuously out of har- 
mony both with national wealth and with educational needs. 
When the want of such institutions came to be — fifty years ago 
— ^in some measure publicly recognised, the bent of the national 
mind and the strong influence exerted by many long-established 
habits led, usually and naturally, to the seeking of its supply, 
rather by forming new private or quasi-public societies than 
by imposing a new pubHc function on the old Town Coun- 
cils. And in this track, our American colonists and their 
descendants followed us closely. They did more than follow. 
They carried out the estabUshment of Associative Libraries for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge over the length acid breadth of 
North America with an extent that has never been realised at 
home. 

As regards those very few "Town Libraries "^-of like 
foundation to our Shepherd Library — having some sort' of muni- 
cipal existence amongst us, there is warrant for saying that 
their experience has resembled that of a great majority of the 
town Hbraries of the continent of Europe in two particulars: 
(1.) The best and most useful of them have owed much more 
to the HberaHty of private benefactors than to that erf the 
municipal functionaries who are their official guardians. (2.) 
Those of them — whatever their original value or their means 
of increase and maintenance — ^which had been left to private 
trusteeship, for pubUc uses, have failed, usually, to adapt them- 
selves to altered local circumstances, or to meet the growing 
requirements of the public. 

It would appear that the "Common Library in the Guildhall 
of London' ' — the first Town Library founded in England, during 
the 15th century — was but a few years later in date than the first 
Town Library founded in France, in Aix. The old Town Lib- 
rary of Norwich dates only from the year 1608 ; that of Bristol 
from 1614; that of Leicester from 1632. Of these, the Norwich 
Library alone was begun by municipal effort ; the others origi- 
nated in private gifts, committed to the local Corporations as 
trustees. None of them had any adequate maintenance lund. 
All fell into a state of disorder and neglect. The Chetham 
Library, at Manchester — the one soUtary Free Library in any 
strict sense of the term, prior to the passing of the original Act 
of 1850 — ^has kept open doors for more than two centuries, but 
the feoffees of the founder, while they have habitually increased 
the efficiency of their school^ have never yet addressed them* 
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selves to the efficiency of their library. That the wishes al- 
ready publicly expressed should be carried out by associating 
it with the town Library, is much to be desired. The legisla- 
tion, begun in 1850, will be found just as applicable to the 
improvement of old town hbraries as to the foundation of new 
ones. 

By the imposition of a rate so small that it can never 
become burdensome to any class of ratepayers, more than a 
million volumes have been already provided for free pubUc use 
in about 100 British towns. Without exception, the working 
of all the Free Libraries so established— and brought into active 
operation — ^has proved eminently satisfactory to all classes of 
the ratepayers. It has largely promoted that industrial edu- 
cation which fits men for their specific callings in life, as well 
as that wider education which reaches farther and higher; and 
in not a few towns the introduction of the rating principle has 
already proved itself to be, not a discouragement, but a strong 
stimulant, to the exercise of private hberahty. For it is seen 
to give the best possible assurance that Hberal efforts to pro- 
mote the intellectual self-culture of a present generation will 
continue to be productive of good to a generation yet to come. 
Instances are known in whicn, for want of some such security 
as to means of permanent maintenance, good gifts to a commu- 
nity have been wholly lost. The Libraries so formed are uncon- 
nected with any sort of sectarian influence, or of class distinction. 
There is nothing of alms-giving in their estabhshment ; nothing 
of clap-trap oratory, or of money-seeking expedients, in their 
means of continued support ; nothing of restriction or exaction 
in their terms of accessibility. They are not the Hbraries of 
working-people, or of the poor-people, or of trades-people, 
but the libraries of the City or Town in which they are placed. 
Their record is full of encouragement for the promoters of Free 
Public Libraries and Museums as institutions not a whit more 
necessary to thorough civihsation, than they are within the true 
scope of municipal action. 



By the instances already given no one can fail to see that 
Art is clearly making its way in the large provincial towns of 
this country. This is evident when such structures as the 
recently-erected Art-Galleries at Liverpool, Salford, Notting- 
ham, Southport, York, and other places are called to mind, 
and when the various provincial exhibitions are remembered. 
The signs are undoubtedly gratifying, ;for they mean that io- 
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telligence and culture are becoming more general, and that an 
intellectual pleasure is being opened to classes who, no very 
long time ago, were strangers to the ideas and the examples of 
art. 

"But/* says a writer in the Builder, in a well-considered 
paper ' On some of the principles which should regulate provin- 
cial galleries of Art,* " whilst it is obvious that it is better for a 
man in some provincial town to have the opportunity of seeing 
second-class pictures than none at all, it is clear also that every 
endeavour should be made to estabhsh the permanent galleries 
of art in the provinces on a sound and high basis. To buy a 
number of pictures of comparatively httle value, to hang them 
up in several large galleries, to throw these open to the public 
v^thout payment, or for an infinitesimal sum, is not the whole 
duty of those who institute and take charge of provincial col- 
lections. Nor, on the other hand, is their duty properly under- 
taken if they delegate their work to some person with no very 
broad ideas on the subject of art, or who, possibly, has a strong 
inclination to, and admiration of, one particular school, modem 
or ancient. To fill a gallery with examples of one school or 
one nation is to lose sight of the fundamental principles which 
* should guide those who have the conduct of the rapidly-increa- 
sing galleries of art in this country. The first aim and object 
of those concerned with these galleries is that they should be 
the means of educating and purifying the pubHc taste. Hence 
great care should be taken in the selection of the pictures 
which are to be collected in the galleries. As regards modem 
works of art, those which have obtained the ephemeral reputa- 
tion which so frequently is gained by second-class works should 
not be eagerly sought after. Nor should an artist, who has 
become the hero of the season, necessarily be asked to paint a 
picture for this or that gallery. Fashion should be carefully 
avoided, and modem works should only be chosen which exhi- 
bit the best elements of the modem school. There is no doubt 
at all that actual modem pictures, that is, those of living 
artists, should be very sparingly bought, and that one of the 
first aims of provincial managers should be to make the coun- 
try galleries as historical as possible. Except, perhaps, in the 
eastern counties, where Cotman, Crome, Vincent, and others, 
formed a particular school of their own, a provincial gallery 
will be unable to obtain any distinctive mark in consequence of 
a distinct school of artists having made the locahty their home. 
"We in England have no Low Country school, such as we see 
characterises Antwerp, Bruges, and the other towns of Holland 
and Belgium. Hence we should try to make the Enghsh 
school as historical as possible, and not fill our provincial gal- 
leries with pictures by living artists alone/' 
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" Then, again, we do not hesitate to say that as regards 
the old masters of the Italian, the Flemish, and the Spanish 
schools, attempts, at any rate, should be made to exhibit them 
historically. It is quite obvious, however, that it is next to 
impossible to obtain really fine works of the masters of the past, 
and the next best thing, therefore, to do is to obtain the finest 
copies possible of some of the great works of Eaphael, Titian, 
and other world-famous artists. This is quite feasible, and, 
if care is taken in the selection of the pictures copied, it 
is perfectly practicable to place before the towns-people of 
Preston, a series of examples which will enable them to 
comprehend what the Itahan or Dutch masters really did. 
We would much prefer, indeed, to see managers of provincial 
galleries spending money in this way rather than filling their 
rooms v\dth a very large number of quite modem pictures, how- 
ever clever. We do not v^ish, let it be clearly understood, to 
taboo the works of modem artists ; what we v^ish to impress 
on our readers is that, since art-galleries are intended to culti- 
vate and improve public taste, they should contain pictures 
which vnR show the historical progress of art — which will show 
what the greatest artists have accomplished ; and so, while 
elevating the taste of the public, indirectly improve EngHsh 
art, and encourge the best artists by enabling them to have 
their works duly appreciated. Catholicity, too, is an essential 
element in any really good gallery, and this cannot be accom- 
phshed VTithout resorting to the use of copies. Nor could any- 
thing be more desirable than for a town which possesses 
pictures of historical value in one collection to embrace the old 
in the new art-gallery. Thus in Liverpool, for example, it 
would add much to the value of what will ultimately be the 
chief picture-gallery in the north-west of England, if the vari- 
ous pictures of the old Italian and Flemish schools now located 
in the Eoyal Institution of that town could be placed in the 
Walker Art-Gallery, and form the beginning of an historical 
collection, chronologically arranged according to the nationaUty 
of the painters. The triptych, for example, by Eoger Van der 
Weyden, one of the numerous replicas of the original ' Descent 
from the Cross,' is an excellent e;sample of the works of the 
early Flemish painters." 

" And, further, we have a very strong opinion that engra- 
vings and prints should be properly utiHsed. They may serve 
either for the purposes of art alone, or for a narrower object. 
Thus it would be quite possible with some enterprise, after a 
certain time, for a good many towns to form a gallery of his- 
torical portraits. The National Portrait Gallery can only be 
in one place ; but it would undoubtedly be a source of pleasure 
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and of general cnltore if a good galleryof portrait prints, liisto- 
ridd in their character, were formed in some towns. There 
are in London, from time to time, collections of prints sold 
from which selections could foe made. As a rule, the collectors 
ot prints, so f aa: as our experience goes, chiefly keep them 
closely confined in large portfolios in large cabinets, where they 
generally remain nntil they are sold ' foy order of the executor 
of Mr. Dryasdust, the well-known collector and connoisseur of 
prints.' A little care and enterprise would, we are sure, enable 
SBveral capital collections of prints and drawings to be gathered 
together, interesting both as works of art, and for what they 
diow of times past." 

" It comes, therefore, to this — ^that art-galleries in the the 
provinces should contain pictures calculated to improve the 
taste of those who visit them, and capable of educating those 
who desire to have an intelligent knowledge of art. Pictures 
should be brought together, too, in a sufficiently broad and 
liberal manner, so that whilst these primary objects are kept 
clecfcrly in view, the numerous visitors to a gallery in a lai^e 
town should be both amused and interested in a healthy man- 
ner." 

Hints would appear to have been taken from this paper in 
the arrangement of an exhibition opened last year in the 
Walker Art^allery of Liverpool. A complete series of the 
publications of the Arundel Society, consisting of fac-simile 
reproductions in chromo-lithography and engraving, of paint- 
ings in fresco by the old ItaMan and German masters, was 
framed and placed upon the walls of the galleries. The series 
consists of about 120 chromo-lithographs and about 70 engra- 
vings. "When it is considered that a complete set of these is 
very rarely to be obtained, and not for less than £150, it is 
obvious what a degree of wide-spread utility is accomplished by 
the simple act of arrangement upon a wall. It is impossible for 
a labouring man who reads regularly not to have even 
his mere curiosity excited by the frequent mention in books 
>of the old masters of painting, and by the references to their 
works. Even for rich men, the visits to European galleries 
where only these works are to be seen, are rare and casual. 
Both to the intelligent rich and poor, therefore, an exhibition, 
as at Liverpool, of such publications as those of the Arun- 
del Society, must be of great interest. The Liber Studiorum 
of Turner was there, also placed in separate frames. Such a 
list is capable of immense variety and extension. A Tur- 
ner collection of engravings ; a Hogarth collection ; the 
splendid illustrations of art and antiquities to be found in 
i;he great works of Gruner, Owen JoneSi Waring, Bigby 
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Wyatt , Sharpd ; the pab&ations of the DQefctanti Society ; 
of Texier and Pullan; the British Museum photographic series; 
the illustrations taken from the chief continental National 
Galleries ; the plates of Lord Kingsborough's great work on 
Mexico — ^form some of the many instances where such works, 
arranged consecutively upon the walls of a gallery, would be 
of a greater extent of utility than they can possibly be in folio 
volumes on the shelves of a library. 



Then again, the importance has begun to be perceived of 
giving some attention to the study of Greek and Boman anti^- 
quities as a part of classical education. It is singular how slow 
our great Universities have been in discerning and acknowled- 
ging this. The niceties of the two classic tongues can only be 
understood and relished by very, very few. But the monumen- 
tal art of Greece and Eome speaks a language the subtlest 
excellencies of which can reach and be appreciated by thou- 
sands of every race and clime. As long as civilisation lasts 
those excellencies will continue to speak an unvarying and im- 
perishable language to unborn millions. Truly, they are eter- 
nal ! *• If there be architecture in heaven," said Gibson the 
sculptor, " it is Greek architecture." 

The study of ancient art is in a fair way of becoming a part 
of a hberal education. A memorial was presented last year to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield by a number of gentlemen professio- 
nally interested in the promotion of higher education in London 
and its vicinity, representing their strong conviction of the im- 
portance of giving increased prominence to the study of ancient 
art as a branch of classical training. They say : — ** As we 
beheve that a museum of casts from the antique would be of 
very great service for this purpose, especially if provision were 
made for the delivery of lectures upon the history of Greek 
sculpture, to be illustrated from the casts and from the collec- 
tions in the British Museum, we earnestly hope that your 
Lordship may see fit to give your assent to some such scheme 
as that which we understand has been submitted to you by 
Mr. Walter Perry and others for the formation of a museum of 
of this nature." This memorial was signed by Edwin A. Abbott, 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London School; William 
Baker, D.D., Head Master of Merchant Taylors; Alfred Barry, 
D.D., Principal of King's College, London ; H. Montague 
Butler, D.D., Head Master of Harrow; Alfred J. Carver, D.D., 
Master of Dulwich College ; Charles Cassall, Professor of 
Erenohat University College, London; S. Cheetham, M.A., 
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Professor of Pastoral Theology, King's College, London; J. LI. 
Davies, M.A., Principal of Queen's College, London ; W. H. 
Drew, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, King's College, Lon- 
don; H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master of University College 
School, London ; Samuel R. Gardiner, Professor of History, 
King's College, London ; Alfred Goodwin, M.A., Professor of 
Latin, University College, London ; J. W. Hales, Professor of 
EngHsh Language and Literature, King's College, London ; J. 
J. Hornby, D.D., Head Master of Eton ; Richard Lee, M.A., 
Head Master of Christ Church Hospital ; Charles M'Dowall, 
M.A., Head Master of Highgate School ; G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
Head Master of King's College School ; J. B. Mayor, M.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature, King's College, London; 
Henry Morley, Professor of EngHsh Language and Literature 
at University College, London ; E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis, King's College, London ; 
Croom Robertson, Professor of Philosophy, University College, 
London; Charles B. Scott, D.D., Head Master of "Westminster; 
Frederick W. Walker, M.A., High Master of St. Paul's School; 
George C. Warr, Classical Lecturer, King's College, London ; 
H. W. Watkins, M.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philoso- 
phy, King's College; WilHam Wayte, M.A., Professor of Greek, 
University College, London. 

Subsequently, a memorial has been addressed to the 
University Commissioners in reference to a branch of classical 
research for which, in the judgment of the memorialists, 
special provision ought to be made by the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, namely, the study of Greek and Roman 
art, monumental antiquities, and inscriptions. They suggest : 
— 1. That a fund be set apart by each University for the estab- 
Ushment of one or more studentships, of the value of (say £300 
annually) in each year, to be awarded to Bachelors of Arts who 
desire to travel for the study of ancient art, archaeology, topo- 
graphy, or inscriptions. 2. That the quaUfications required for 
these appointments, in addition to general scholarship, be an 
acquaintance with the rudiments of archaeological and epigra- 
phical science, and some practical knowledge of modem lan- 
guages, including Greek, or, as an alternative, Turkish ; and 
that the appointments be made by a Board consisting of mem- 
bers chosen by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
equal numbers, together with the Keeper, for the time being, of 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. 3. That such studentships be tenable for a period of 
three years, on condition that the holder reside during not less 
than nine months in each year in some part or parts of Italy, 
Greece, or Turkey, subject to the direction and approval of the 
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Board, apd that at tha e&d of each year he submit evidence 
satisf aetory to the Board of work done or researches m^de* 4^ 
Ths^ it be farther the duty of the Board, from time to time> ta 
prescribe and apportion among the students a specific scheme 
of research, and to be responsible for the selection and arrange- 
ment for publication of the results of their labours. 



If there is one description of art in which neither the 
medisBval nor the modern world have approached the ancients 
it is certainly sculpture ; and a general preference of copies in 
marble from the antique to marble statues by most of the sculp- 
tors of tiie present day would be the sign of a real elevation in 
public taste. Every original effort in England seems to be 
attended by some f ataHty. The bronze figures, for instance, of 
Stevens's Wellington monument are worthy of the best days of 
ItaHan, if not of Greek art, and they are placed in St. Paul's 
cathedral where not an eye can see their rare merits. Again, 
the two marble figures of Michael Angelo and Bapbael, 
intended to grace the fa9ade of the Walker Art-GaJlery at 
Liverpool, sprawl across the architecture and deform it. And 
in Preston, the statue of Lord Derby, in the Park by the river^ 
certainly would never have been admired by an Athenian 
populace of the age 'of Phidias and Ictinus. Sculpture 
which is merely a bald imitation of Nature is worth but 
little. It is worth nothing at all — nay, is even worse than 
worthless — when it is only a representation of full-length figu- 
res m contemporary habiHments. 

Statues can be so well and so cheaply reproduced by v^.ri- 
ous processes that it is surprising that museums of reproductions 
or. of casts from the antique should not have been formed for 
educational purposes in every important town. For students 
of art they are invaluable. Cicognara relates that the young 
Antonio Cianova " found an immense source of knowledge andi 
improvement in the gallery of plaster casts af the Gommenda- 
tore Farsetti, comprising all the celebrated remains of antiqu- 
ity." Apart altogether from the question of artistic valine, 
casts of BiQcient statues, busts, tombs, portions of temples, 
theatres, and dwelling-houses, possess a distinct worth, as rcr 
productions of personages and objects referred to at length in 
classical literature. A boy who is reading the " Lives of the 
twelve Cessars" will read with keener interest, and more profit, 
if he is familiar with the busts of the Boman Emperors, as 
exhibited at the British Museum- He will understand much 
better the penetrating intellect of Julius OsBsar, the grossness 
of Domitian, the sansoality and cruelty of Nero. It is impos- 
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Bible, 6f course, that the originals of the great scnlptnres of 
antiquity can be removed from the museums where they now 
rest, and to visit them must ever be, as it ought to be, a sort of 
pilgrimage. But something of the beauty, chastity, and god- 
uke reserve of Greek art might be made more familiar to the 
prosaic imaginations of this money-seeking age. Lnitations 
sufficiently good to suggest their matchless perfection can 
easily be mmtiplied, and the mind and aesthetic sense of our 
growing youths might thus be impressed at the most critical 
period of their lives. The delights of art and hterature are the 
best safeguards against a youthful tendency to low forms of 
sensual indulgence. It is certain that the immense majority 
of people are absolute barbarians in all matters of art and let- 
ters, and are utterly unable, without some guidance, to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false, between the superficially 
attractive performance which (according to the definition of 
Goethe) gHtters for the moment, and that permanent genuine 
work which wins the admiration of the best judges of succes- 
sive generations. 

As to original works, both in painting as well as in sculp- 
ture, a comparatively small number of those of the very highest 
excellence are more impressive and enduring in their influence 
upon the spectator, are, in a word, more educational, than a 
host of mediocre examples massed and crowded together for 
exhibition in the manner that is too common. A public art- 
gallery should not be an auction-mart or a merely popular 
rendezvous. The thing is not to go in for a great number of 
original works, but to have the best, as far as you do go. And 
the priceless first-rate works should not be smothered in close 
juxtaposition with a multitude of inferior examples. It is of 
the first importance that a single painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture should make that impression of beauty and power upon 
the spectator which was the aim of its conception and creation. 
To accomplish this, each work must be weU and fitly placed, 
with a certain amount of isolation, or vacant space around it 
— a provision conspicuous by its absence in nearly all art-galle- 
ries, pubUc or private. And its surroundings must not be in- 
jurious. The different apartments of a building intended 
for a Ubrary, museum, and art-gallery should be designed 
and planned to suit the nature of its future contents. There 
is a completeness and system in the well-ordered grouping 
together of the different arts in a consistent whole, which 
lends an added dignity and purpose to each art so employed. 
All beauty in art is but the apprehension of an inteUectual 
order pervading the objects of sense. In fine, to use an 
expression of Goethe, '* Beauty is half concealed law." 
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It is useless, however, to ignore the fact that many well- 
informed persons are altogether incredulous of the virtue there 
is in art. Quick enough to perceive the too-patent incongrui- 
ties that everywhere meet the eye in current architecture, 
unchastened as it is by the severe simplicity and that horror of 
the too much which is only to be learned from the Greeks — 
amused at the ludicrous character of most examples of modem 
statuary, and irritated or contemptuous at the inanities and cant 
they are obHged to hear in what are termed "art-circles'* — they 
are entirely of the same mind as an eminent statesman (it must 
have been Lord Melbourne), who was once heard to say, "May 
the devil fly away with the Fine Arts I " The inheritance of 
the past is the only answer to this sentiment, but it is a suffi- 
cient answer. When we regard its monuments, — the remains 
of Greek and Greco-Roman architecture and sculpture ; the 
masonic art of the cathedrals and abbeys of the Middle Ages ; 
the painting of the Renaissance period — we acknowledge that 
the Arts are the crown of man's accomplishment. In the 
ocean of mediocrity and pretence that everywhere surrounds 
us, we sometimes doubt their power. But, in the words of 
Frederick Schlegel, " Beheve not that the glory of art has pas- 
sed away ; the hope is not in vain of a re-kindling of former 
fires ; hold above all the faith that art, like nature, renews her 
life." 

But it is not alone to the domain of the purely Fine Arts 
that provincial museums should be confined. The higher kinds 
of Industrial Art need a fair amount of space for the display of 
specimens, the study of which would enable many of our artisans 
to pursue their respective calHngs with greater practical benefit 
to themselves and the country at large. Yet, to achieve this 
undoubtedly desirable end, these museums must be arranged 
upon a much more inteUigent and methodical plan than is to 
be found in the current practice. They must no longer con- 
sist of heterogeneous collections of all kinds of objects and 
curiosities, indefinitely unrelated, in great measure, each to the 
other ; their contents must be selected and intelHgently classi- 
fied if we wish them to serve as means of real instruction. It 
is now seen to be a necessity for those in authority to lead 
these museums into more practical channels ; the need has been 
felt, and the means alone remain to be studied as to the best 
mode of proceeding. Museums are nothing, if not instructive. 
Even the estabUshment at South Kensington, with its une- 
qualled wealth of art and industrial objects, does not perform 
the service that it might were its collections more rigidly sys- 
tematised. With a classification chosen and laid down — a 
chronological order carried out as far as possible in each great 
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bmtich of art and industry, amuseuiii would, indeed, be a book 
of reference, as easily used as an encyclopsedia or a dictionary. 
When the examples and specimens are thus arranged, each 
possesses a. peculiar emphasis that is eminently calculated to 
instruct ; for the gradual development, advance or decline of the 
particular branch of art or industry, can be studied with profit. 
That such museums, well classified, could be arranged in 
the provinces is proved by the existence of more than one 
established on this principle abroad, and of which the musetuns 
of limoges and Lyons, — the former with its admirable collec- 
tions of specimens of the enameller's art, the latter with the 
show of its special industry of the past, — ^form striking and fami- 
liar examples. It should, undoubtedly, be the endeavour of 
each town to possess, in its museum, some chronological repre- 
sentation of its chief local industry, a feature which need in no 
"way interfere with the other points of the collection. A series 
of well-chosen models, not necessarily on a very large scale, 
illustrative of past and present stages, would not only be 
intereisting, but productive, it might be, of further improvement 
and fresh invention. By an encouragement of the system of 
presentation, which, in the provincial museums of the continent, 
forms so marked a feature ; by courses of peripatetic familiar 
lecture-descriptions which might, and Sfhould be, delivered 
by the curator, * and with our science, art, and technioal 
schools in full working order, these museums would form the 
topmost stone of the utiHtarian edifice, and would be indispen- 
sable alike to professors and pupils. Such museums exist, and 
unless they are more largely spread in England, we shall suffer 
in the race* in which our competitors abroad already have over 
us more than one imusual advantage. That the mere exami- 
nation of rare objects, heaped together, regardless of classifi- 
cation, age, country, or relative merit, * is a somewhat idle 
pursuit, calculated with too many merely to pass away the 
time, and with too many others, to gratify a mere dMettanU 
taste, it is impossible to deny ; and though it may be urged 
that there are many who are able to profit even by the exami- 
nation of objects of art thus arranged, it is not for such alone 
that our great collections are open. Where our museums are 
Ibo arranged, that artist as well as artisan workers, in all the 
branches of industry whose existence is so dependent on art- 
inspiration, can with ease refer each to the separately and 
chronologically arranged specimens of his own particular pur- 
suit, then we may hope to obtain from them the practical ad- 
vantages they can be made to afford. 

* The editor has a lively recollection of a morning spent in company with a 
'icore of other students, in tne Greek and Eoman room* of the British Mtxsenm, 
iuider th« guidaince of Mr. C. T. Newton, the leamed Keeper of tiie Antl^cttlklMk 
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Since 1870, thete h^te been over 1,600 Boaxd schools 
established in England and Wales, as against, since 1850, nearly 
100 Free Libraries, which should be their auxiliaries and corol- 
lary. What the Act of 1696 " for settling Schools in Scotland" 
effected, is well-known. Macaulay states, " By this memo- 
rable law, it was, in the Scotch phrase, statuted and ordained 
that every parish in the realm should provide a commodious 
school-house, and should pay a moderate stipend to a school- 
master. . . . Before one generation had passed away it 
began to be evident that the common people of Scotland were 
superior in intelligence to the common people of any oth^ 
coimtry in Europe." 

As far as can be foreseen, it is to the great army of writers 
and readers that the direction of the future Europe will every- 
where be given. Guttenberg and Fust with their printing- \ 
pre&ses have overthrown the brute nuiitary dominations of the 
past. Nations may be forward or backward to recognise this — 
if the latter, they will suffer for it on some other day. Is it to . 
be supposed that the growth and decay of empires are results 
of accident ? It is with them as we observe it to be throughout 
the animal kingdom — the strongest and the fittest survive. 
And strength and fitness are quahties that can be educed. 
The human animal is not less susceptible of breeding and ; 
training than the equine. 

The work of the Free Libraries will He in helping to edu- 
cate the higher classes, and in continuing for the labouring 
classes the training of the elementary schools. By their means 
the treasures of literature, art, and science will be free to all. 
The best fruits of that work may be made to carry with it the 
unfailing seeds of many mental harvests ; and the workers in 
that field may well have the conviction that the results will be 
gathered in when they themselves have long slept with the 
dead. 



The English language — according to De Quincey — ^is tra- 
velling fast towards the fulfilment of its high destiny. In re 
mote continents and regions ''it is running forward towards its 
ultimate mission of eating up, like Aaron's rod, all other 
languages." Its graver forms, sculptured in the EngHsh Bible, 
with the flexibility given to it by the series of great writers, 
commencing with Spenser and Shakespeare, have fixed its 
classic standards. Its humanistic hterature is noble in charac- 
ter and thought, and more varied in range than that of most 
other tongues. But it needs wider diffusion. "What do we," 
says Buskin, ** as a nation, eare about books? How much do 
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you think we spend altogether on our libraries, public or pri- 
vate, as compared with what we spend on our horses ? Ha 
man spends lavishly on his hbrary,, you call him mad — a bib- 
liomaniac. But you never call anyone a horse-maniac, though 
men ruin themselves every day by their horses, and you do not 
hear of people ruining themselves by their books." It is the 
province of the Free Libraries to spread this hterature before 
the humblest man. Therein will he find that nutriment which 
others of lowliest condition have found in ages before him. — 
" I, Epictetus, was a slave ; and sick in body, and wretched in 
poverty; and beloved by the gods." So runs the epitaph. 
Like the Stoic philosopher, if pressed with the lower cares, he 
can there breathe a purer atmosphere ; converse with loftier 
minds ; look forward to more than finite interests ; finding a 
real solace in Books from the inevitable troubles and disappoint- 
ments of practical life, and finding in the best of them con- 
tentment, satisfaction, and peace. For 

" more it is than ease, 
Palace and pomp, honours and luxuries, 
To have heurd the voices of the eternal gods." * 



* The Epio of Hades. 
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